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THE DEAD ROSE, 





BY ARTHUR O'SHAUGNESSY,. 





Stay with me, relic of the rose 
I gave her in love and June; 
I knew she must send you back, I suppose, 
Some autumn day, but the day she chose 
Seems many a day too soon. 


Silken-coffined you lay in her breast 
And telt her heart grow cold, 

And so died slowly, at least soft-prest, 

Not as my heart dies now; for the rest 
'Tis much the same when told, 


A word may come, there may yet be room 
To hope and hola your troth; 
Lie here at my heart and share its doom— 
It life, you may yet come forth from your tomb; 
If death, I have buried you both. 
ee 


A Strange Wooing. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN SEAROH OF HIM,”’ 
“WHICH WAS HER DEAREST ?”’ 





“UNDER A CLOUD,”’ “a SLEEP- 
ING PRINCESS,’’ ETO. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

f]{\iiE man who had been left in the room 

sat very still. By the conversation, 

Ethel had guessed that he was a ser- 
vant at the inn, who had become an ac- 
complice of the murderer. She thought he 
must almost bear her heart thumping 
wildly against the hand which she pressed 
above it. 

She rose to her feet with pain and diffi- 
culty—her dress rustied. The man moved 
his foot suddenly, wi h a scraping sound, 
and cold drops stood on the girl’s delicate 
forehead. The time was passing swiftly; 
haste was imperative, or the other man 
would return and her chance be gone—re- 
turn probably with a light! F 

Oh, could she but dare to make one rush 
—oneé rush to the bright slit which repre- 
sented the door ajar! Could she trust to 
her speed to ascend the unfamiliar flight ot 
Stairs to the unknown regions above, be- 
fore the villain who sat by the table seized 
her and stified her cries tor ever? 

It must be now, for voices were heard in 
the hall below. She stole across the room 
till she was within about six feet of the 
door; then she sprang with all the strength 
of which her exhausted frame was capable, 
passed the threshold, and gained the stair. 
There was a fierce imprecation, as the man 
by the table leaped up and followed her; 
but some one else had seen her too. 

His accomplice, candle in hand, was half. 
Way up the lower staircase. The candle- 
stick dropped from his hand; he rushed 
up, four steps ata time. On the last stair 
Ethel stumbled over her dress. 

She was up again in an instant; but the 
accident gave her pursuer the advantage. 
At the precise moment that she fell down, 
at the door of the victim’s room a revolver 
flashed in the air, the muzzle within an 
inch of her ear. 

“Utter one sound, and I’ll blow your 
brains out! 1 am desperate!”’ 

There was not one second for considera- 
tion or reflection, With ail her power she 
struck up the hand holding the weapon, 
and, at the same instant, screamed out: 

“Murder!” 

The sound rang through the auberge. 
The door against which Ethel had flung 
herselt flew open. The suddenness of the 
movement caused her to fall tace down- 
wards on the floor, and the bullet passed 
about four inches over her head, burying 
itself in the floor. 


; In the doorway stood the Earl of Eynes- 
ord, 


He only took in the fact that a woman 


‘®Y apparently senseless at his feet, and 





that a man had fired at her so horribly 
close that, had the bullet touched her, in- 
stant death must have been the result. He 
sprang forward instantly, grappled with the 
would-be murderer, wrenched the revolver 
from his hand, and flung it over the stair- 
case, In that moment Ethel bad raised 
herself up. 

“Take care—take care,” she cried— “there 
is another—there is another!”’ 

A momentary pause followed—a pause 
of mutual amazement and half-dazsd rec- 


ognition, 

*Ranulf—Ranulf! Was it you that they 
wanted? Oh, thank Heaven — thank 
Heaven!” 


She fell back against the door. Ranulf, 
with one hand on the collar of his antago- 
nist, grew deathly pale. 

“You,” he muttered—“you! 
ment.”’ 

There had been no noise during the brief 
struggle, except Ethel’s one cry of ‘“Mur- 
der!” and the pisto) shot, and they had ap- 
parently passed unheeded by those below. 

The man whom Ethel had rightly judged 
to be a servant at the inn, had ascended the 
stairs stealthily, seen his confederate’s cap- 
ture, and silently slipped into a room close 
by. There was once chance yet. Lord 
tynesfurd could grapple with one man; 
but with anotier to hold him, and a third 
to stab, the chances might be different; and 
the alarm was not yet given. 

Lord Eynesford was shaking his pris- 
oner as he would a cur. 

“It is you, is it?” he said. “I marked 
you the other day on the banks of the 
Seine, in order that I might know you 
again! But you want a further instalment, 
do you? How do you come here? Answer 
me that! How did you contrive to track 
ine to this place? Have you had enough 
now, or will you attempt my life again, do 
you think?” 

There was a sudden rush from the door 
towards which Lord Eynesford’s back was 
turned. A counterpane, hastily stripped 
from one of the beds, was flung over his 
head, a pair of hands were fastened upon 
bis throat with an awful pressure. His 
captive, taking advantage of a momentary 
relaxation of the iron grip which had ren- 
dered him helpless, wrenched bimself 
away, seized Ethel, and held his baud over 
her mouth; while behind the Earl came 
sneaking an old man, with white stubbly 
hair and black beady eyes, grasping along, 
sharp dagger. 

One moment, and it would be over; there 
would be only Ethel to dispose of. Lord 
Eynesford disdained to cry out, thinking 
he had only one man to deal with. Cov- 
ered with the counterpane he could not see 
that sharp, glittering blade—that swilit 
death approaching. 

Bat Ethelsawit. Wildly struggling, she 
threw herself between her husband and 
the knife. Her captor’s hand was still held 
over her mouth, she could utter no sound; 
but she could, and did grasp the old man’s 
lett wrist. For a moment he turned upon 
her savagely. 

“Do it, mon pere —quiet her once and for 
all!’ gasped Theopbile, in his excitement. 

For an instant the knife was raised; then 
it fell upon the floor with aring, the would- 
be murderer staggered back, fell upon his 
knees, and threw up bis arms. 

“Mon ange—mon ange! Saints detend 
me! That I should take your life!’’ 

The cry he gave rang through the house; 
the alarm wasgiven. Foetsteps sounded 
on the stairs. 

“Mav the fiends seize you!”’ yelled Theo- 
phile. ‘Did I not teil you, old dolt, that if 
you meddied all woald be lost?”’ 

Atthe same moment Lord 


Wait a mo- 


Eynesford 


brought the man with whom he was strug- | 
gling heavily to the ground, turned witb 
lightning 


swiftness, sprang Theo- 


upon 





phile, and dealt bim a biow on the susielth, 
which sent him against the wall, bleeding 
prolusely. 

There wasa loud tramping of feet, and 
the next moment four police officers ap- 
peared. 

“Tl am Lord Eyneeford,” said Ranulf 
quietly. ‘These are your prisoners.’’ 

“Milord, I am more than sorry,” gasped 
the leader, gazing with astonishment at the 
signs of the struggle. “We are punctnal to 
the minute,”’ 

‘Just 80; the campaign was opened a lit- 
tle earlier than expected—that is all,” said 
the Earl quietly. “Secure those fellows, 
stop that landiady’s shrieking, and wait a 
minute for me,” 

He turned to Ethel, who leaned against 
the wall, trembling and exhausted, Taking 
her hand, he led her into his sitting-room, 
laid her upon the sola, poured out a glass 
ot water, and put it at her side. 

“Will you wait here a few minutes?” he 
asked in a low voice, 

“Yes—-anything,” she whispered; but, as 
as he moved away, she raised herself. 
“Lord Eynesford——’’ 

He went back to her side, 

“You—are not hurt?” she asked faintly. 

*“Motyin the least; tor which I shall thank 
you présently.” 

She raised her head with an anxious ex- 
pression, as if to assure herself that he was 
safe. Then she whispered: 

“Don’t let them hurt the poor old man. 
Find out what made him doit, Do you 
know who he is?”’ 

He shook his head. 

‘I shall be back directly,’”’ he said, and 
left the room. 

Ethel lay still, her heart beating fast, 
every nerve thrilling. He was alive—well 
—satfe. She had seen him, spoken to him, 
felt fora moment the touch of his hand. 
She knew now that she loved him wildly 
—this Ranulf whom she had hated. 

“If my life should be spared, I will make 
you love me.” 

But there was something between them. 
He was angry with her; for his voice just 
now, in speaking to her, had been cold and 
harsh. What was it? 

Slowly it dawned upon her that he must 
be totally at a loss to discover the reason of 
her presence in Louvard. 

“Ot all places in the world, why in Lou- 
vard?”’ he must be thinking. 

“But 1 can tell him; I can explain all 
that,’ she thought 

It seemed to her thatalong time bad 
elapsed—probably it was not more than 
half an hour— before the door quietly 
opened and closed again. Ethel started up 
and stood betore her husband. He looked 
very pale and grave. In earlier days she 
would have called his aspect grim; she 
knew now that it expressed pain, failure, 
and almost hopeless Jonging. 

She took a step torwerd—her lips parted, 
ber eyes seeking his imploringly. He 
crowed the rooin and sat down ata little 
distance trom her, his elbow on the table, 
his lean, brown fingers tugging at his 
moustache. 

“Ethel,” he said, “why did you not an- 
swer my letters?’’ 

“] never received more than one from 
you,” she said shyly; “and I did write 
after that; but you did not receive my let- 
ter—you had left Paris.” 

“You received only ons letter from'me?”’ 
he asked, his eyes stil! fixed on the floor, 

She could not belp giving expression ‘to 
her wounded feelings in a low sob. 

“Don’t you believe me?’ 

He raised his eyes then, and made aslight 
movement. 





‘“Yes; I believe you. Will you read this, 
and tell me if the facts contained in it are 

na? 

J 

H 0k é his pocket and, ris- 
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nes @ crossed the room to give it to her. She 
caught his hand in hers. 

“Ranulf,” she whispered, ‘‘before I read 
it, will you read my letter tot you? It is 
here, unopened, in my pocket.”’ 

She put the letter into his hand. Open- 
ing it, he read itslowly through, then let 
his band drop by his side, and looked at 
her—a long earnest look. 

‘You did not answer it,” she whispered; 
‘‘and—I was so afraid you had been hurt— 
you said you were in danger. And—I did 
not like to be left alone; so yesterday | went 
to Paris to find you. You are angry with 
me! Oh, 1 am so sorry! I meant to do 
right!” 

“And when you got to Paris and found 
me gone?”’ 

“T started home as fast as I could. I was 
afraid you would get to St. Etienne—and 
find me gone when you told me to stay— 
and think—and think—— Do you think 
so?” 

“T will show you, 
told you to re 

She obeyed. Hetore it into fragments 
and flung the pieces into the fire, 

“] believe every word you say,’ he said 
gravely, ‘and I thank you from the bot- 
tom of my heart for your courage and fidel- 
ity to the husband whom you cannot learn 
to love,” 

He dropped into a chair near the hearth, 
passing his hand wearily across his fore- 
head. Ethel raised her head to look at him. 
The refined sad profile was outlined against 
a back-ground of dark wall. 

A fortnight ago she would not have 
known the néaning of that strange, moody 
silence. Llow had she become so intimate 
with every detail of bis charactor that to- 
night she was in perfect sympathy with 
him? 

She knew, a4 well as if he had told her, 
how the crushing sense of his own unlova- 
bleness was weighing hius down, how he 
dared not expose himself to the chance of 
such agony a8 another repulse would cause 
him. She felt that she must meet him 
half-way; but it needed a vast amount of 


Give me that letter I 


courage. 
She seated herself on the edge of the sofa, 
ber hands drooping listlessly, almost 


ashamed of herself tor the passionate long- 
ing she felt to cali a sinile into those melan- 
choly eye. 

At last she said, in 
voice: 

“Ranulf—I want you! 

He started, then rose from bis 
crossed the room to her, 

“You want something?” 

‘*Y os.”’ 

The answer was alimostinaudible; he had 
to bend down his ear to catch it. 

+W hat is it?’’ he asked. 

“Sit down here,’ she whispered. 

He obeyed. She put out ber hand and 
took one of his which lay over his knee. 

‘“‘Ethel—what is it?’’ he asked, a strange 
tremor in his voice. 

She took the hand in both hers, raised it, 
and held it for a moment against her heart. 
Then suddenly, with an outburst of tears, 
she slipped to the ground, and hid her face 
upon his knee, 

“Oh, Ranulf—can’t you undersand? | 
love you, darling—I love you!”’ 

- * * 7 - * 

It was afternoon when Lady Kynestord 

opened her eyes after a sound refreshing 


a quick, frightened 


chair, and 


sleep. The curtains of the inn chamber 
were drawn, a fire burned on the hearth 
and sent flickering shadows along the ceil- 
ing. All was still, save for the far-off call 
ing of the children in the market-place, 
and the clatter of their wooden shoes in the 
roughly-paved street 
At first 6s 
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as if she were newly-awakened from a bad 
dream which bad lasted for months. Grad- 
uslly there came the re ognition of the inn 
room. She was at Louvard; but she was 
content, and at reat. The glorious rapture 
of having laid down a burden which she 
had borne for so long, burst tully upon her. 
she had laid the respons:t.jlity of herselt in 
other bands at last Everything was so 
engr esingly sweet and novel. 

“And it is true—all true!’ she aaid to her- 
self, the remembrance of ber husvand's 
startled cry of gladness stealing over her. 

She closed her eyes fora while and lay 
quite still, living over again the joy of that 
minute, 

Presently she roused herself, and her 
eves travelled round the room—gliancing 
at the glowing fire, the fender, where a 
small pair of shoes had been placed to 
warm, the sealskin coat and dainty white 
wrap flung over achair, the cluster of fresh 
flowers In a glass on atable near. Then, 
with a slight start, her gaze fell upon a 
dark head, motionless above the back of a 
big chair near whe foot of the bed, 

For a few minutes she held her breath, a 
strange new feeling of delight struygling 
with desperate shyness, The head was so 
still that at first she thought be must be 
sleeping, Ul she hoard the sound of the 
page of a book being turned quietly over. 
Then *he raised her voice, and said, bash- 
fully and hesitatingly: 

“Ranulf!" 

lle sprang up in an Instant, dropped the 
book, and wasatherside, Their eyes met, 
and shyly she beld out ber hand. He took 
it between both his own, and so they re- 
mained tor several seconds, neither of them 
speaking a word, 

At last she whispered, with a sigh of 
eontent: 

“How long bave I slept?" 

As she gazed at hin face, the alteration in 
its expression was apparent. She wond- 
ered that she could ever have thought it 
hard or bitter; there was such gentleness 
in the deep set eyes, 

“Ten hours,” he answered half trium- 
phantly—“five o’clock till three in the at- 
ternoon! Do you feel rested, my child?” 

She smiled at him, and the joy of being 
so smiled upon was almost too much for 
Ranulf,. 

“It is so strange to hear you say, ‘my 
ebild! " she said. 7 

He could not answer—only stroke the 
slender band he held, and gaze at her with 
sombre eyen, 

“You do not look reated,"’ she observed 
after a few minutes. “What have you 
been doing?” 5 

“I have been on my legs pretty well all 
the time,” he answered, “looking after 
those ruffians, These provincial police 
stations are a disgrace! 1 spent no end of 
tine trying to make the man who shot at 
you speak. I wish I knew who he is! 
There is something about him which makes 
me think he is above bis station, It is all 
#) mi sterious’’—passing his hand wearily 
over bis forehead. . 

“Do not think of it Whispered 
Ethel woftly; ‘sit down quietly here by me 
and rest. Jam resting—the first time for 
sO nanny weekas,”’ 

He Kissed the hand he held gently, al- 
tiost rey erently. . 


now,” 


“Tt was so delightful to come back and 
find you still sleeping,’ he said, “and to 
hear that you had scarcely moved. I tele- 
graphed to Madeleine—she will be here by 
to orrow morning to pack your things 
and se after you.” 

She turned to him with a swift look of 
] assure, 

“Are we going home to-morrow?” 

A deep happiness shone in his evea. 
rie two words, “we and “home,” were 80 
dear and so unfamiliar. 

“Yes; weare going ‘home'—if by home 
you thean St. Evenne.”’ ; 

“Ol oourse Ido! 1] shall be so glad—ah, 
so glad to see it again! If you knew bow 
lonely lL have been—how dreadtul it was 
to get to Paris and find you gone! I thought 
I should not see you again, and that you 
would never know——" 

The tears welled up into her eyea Ut- 
tering a low passionate exclamation, he 
kissed them away. 

“Tell me,” she said, when he would let 
her epeak—‘tell me, how is the poor old 
man?” 

“I was going to tell you. There appears 
to bave been a regular scheme of venge- 
ance, baving me for its object. The two 
men are father and son; and I cannot help 
fancying that it was from the same source 
poor Glanvil met his death—how or why, 
Heaven knows! If I had ever been hon- 
ored with my father’s confidence in the 
slightest degree, I might see daylight 
where all now is darknesa. The day Guy 
was kilied, I bad been down at the Strick 





| 
| 
| 
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lands’, helping Hester with some work or 
other, and I reached bome just before the 
news was brought in. My father—e big 
heavy man—fell sideways against the wall, 
bis arms seeking frantically for support 
Two servants and I rushed to him, and he 
fell into our arms a dead weight. 

«“ ‘Where? he asked, in frantic excite- 
ment 

“(In the Bots St. Etienne, near the mis- 
tletoe-oak,’ they told him. 

«“+Just Heaven,’ I heard bim say, ‘is it 
possible—is it possible?’ - 

“lam certain he knew both who did it 
and the reason for the deed; but he never 
told me; and, one day, when I[ hinted at it, 
he swore at me for my impertinence. I 
have, since his death, looked through all 
his papers, but found nothing. If these 
men keep silence, nothing will ever be 
done; and it seems likely tbat the old one 
will die without recovering consciousness. 
The third man, who was a servant at this 
inn, is a weak-minded fool, and al! that he 
knew was extracted from him in a tew 
minutes; but he knew next to nothing, bis 
accomplice was too deep to make acon- 
fidant ot him. The poor wretch bad merely 
been promised an extraordinarily large 
sum of money if he helped to get rid of me, 
and had been told that I was a person 
whose existence was dangerous to the 
State. They had settled everything with 
gxreat minuteness, even to the disposal of 
my body——” 

Ethel uttered a little pathetic cry and 
held out her arma, 

“Don't talk of it!” she whispered, 

“Say ‘Ranulf,’” he pleaded; “it is so good 
to hear you.”’ 

*“Ranulf—1 almost hope they will execute 
that man!” 

“All the same," he said, smiling, “I can’t 
but admire his genius—the way he man- 
aged to stop my letters to you, and the 
masterly contrivance by which he got me 
to this place. He never appeared himself; 
it was all done by the agency of a Paris de- 
tective, who is not yet in custody. The 
skill with which this man managed to de- 
jude me is marvellous, for I’m not very 
young, and I’ve seen a good bit of the 
world in my time, He was to get the man 
I was in search of to this inn by eleven 
clock, and to be bere himself to arrest 
tiim. I believed in him implicitly pntil 
yesterday afternoon, when [ suggested 
something about a warrant, and proposed 
to call in the local police’ He appeared to 
be exceedingly perturbed at this—equivo- 
cated, and gave me long and voluminous 
reasons against the proposition. He was 
evidently absolutely resolved to have noth. 
ing whatever to do with the local police. 
lt was more the man’s manner than what 
he said which awakened in mea sudden 
feeling of doubt. All at once a number of 
suspicious eircumstances seemed to recur 
to me, I went out and ordered the gen- 
darmes at eleven. My detective at once 
intormed his confederates, and the atiack 
was made earlier than had been intended. 
If you, my darling, had not come after me, 
if you had not stopped at Louvard, if you 
had not walked into the wrong room by 


” 





accident 
“We should not be, as we are now, to- 





wether " she faltered, 
“Till death us do part,”’ he said, with a 
long sigh. 
+ - ” 7 e e 


It was twilight, and tbe Beauforts bad 
just finished dinner. Hector Fitzwarrene 
had abruptly lett them the day before, and 
Cora had been restless and fittul since his 
going. Mrs. Beaufort sat In the window, 
reading the local newspaper by the fading 
light. She bad atrick of reading trivial 
and uninteresting details aloud, which al- 
ways exasperated her daughter, who now 
satin a long, low chair, her arms raised, 
her hands clasped behind ber head. 

“Dear me, Cora, there's been a slight 
fall of snow in Holland!” said Mrs, Beau- 
fort. 

“You don’t really mean it!’ returned 
Cora sarcastically. 

“And here—dear me, what's this? ‘Mur- 
der of an English nobleman!’ My dear, 
what a frightiul thing!” 

“What's that you say?” asked Cora 

“*At midnight on Friday last,’’’ read 
Mra. Beaufort, *‘ ‘the “Grand Monarque” 


| inn, at Louvard, was the scene of a fright- 
ful tragedy.’ 


Good gracious, Cora—listen! 
‘Lord £ynestord, an English nobleman, 
staving there with his wife, was murdered’ 
—murdered, my dear!—‘by a young man 
who has persistently refused to give his 
name or address, or to explain the motive 
ot his crime. He had two ac: omplices— 
one a servant at the inn, who was in total 
ignorance of the circumstances of the case, 
the other an old man who is said to be the 
father of the murderer, and who has been 


unconscious ever since the event, and 





seems to be sinking fast, The villain first 
attempted the Countess of Eynestord’s life 
with a revolver, as she was rushing up- 
stairs to warn ber husband of his danger 
The Ear! seized and grappled with his an- 
tagonist; but, being set upon by all three 
together, was stabbed in the back with a 
dagger. The affair is altogether a most 
mysterious one. 

“ ‘}t appears that Lord Glanvil, the elder 
brother of the Earl, was also murdered by 
an unknown assassin. Moreover, the 
money employed seems to suggest that this 
young man, himself apparently poor, had 
wealthy supporters. Not only was the 
servant at the inn heavily bribed, but 
bribes were also taken by two members of 
the Paris detective force, to decoy Lord 
Eynesford on a false pretence into the 
worst parts of Paris, where, some days pre- 
viously, an attempt was made on bis life, 
which bappily failed. The murderer, who 
is a dark, and rather handsome young man, 
maintains an absolute silence and unrut- 
fled composure. He bears on his face a 
scar and other marks, which show him to 
be the man who attempted Lord Eynes- 
tord’s life in Paris, when his lordship fired 
at him with a revolver, marking his cheek 
and carrying away the top of his ear.’’’ 

Directly her mother had begun to read, 
Cora had started to her feet. 

““What,’’ she ejaculated in a harsh whis- 
per—‘‘what do you say?” 

She remained rigidly immovable until 
the account was finished. Ranulf was 
dead— Ethel living—and Theophile—who, 
she told herself, had, in his blind devotion 
to her, carried his orders too far—under an 
accusation of murder! All through her— 
through her frantic cruel thirst for revenge. 

“Not that,’’ she cried wildly, without 
pausing to think what she was saying— 
‘he must know I never meantthat. Only 
to keep him from her—not that——” 

She fell suddenly and heavily to the floor, 
unconscious of her mother’s trightened cry 
of ‘“Cora—Cora!”’ 

The next day the announcement of Lord 
Eynestord'’s death was, of course, contra- 
dicted; but Cora was in no condition to un- 
derstand this. She was raving in the de- 
lirium of brain-fever. 

During al! her ravings, to her mother’s 
consternation, she insisted on confusing 
their own servant, Theophile Lacour, with 
the man whom she thought had murdered 
Ranulf. 

“I did not mean him to do it—I never 
told him to!’ she cried. “I never wished 
his death at all; but I cannot let Theophile 
bear all the blame. He will never speak 
to betray me—be will suffer in si/ence, and 
they will put him to death for what is really 
my fault!” 

Such talk as this inspired Mrs. Beaufort 
with the deepest horror, especially as Theo- 
phile did not make his appearance; and 
she began to imagine there might be some 
truth in it—how much she dared not ask. 

She watched by ber daughter, terror- 
stricken, scarcely daring to let even the 
doctor hear her cries. Even when the vio- 
lence of the fever abated, reason did not re- 
turn. 

Mra. Beaufort took her to the Riviera, 
watching day by day, with agonizing anx- 
iety, and spending all ber time in trying to 
hide ber daughter’s wental condition trom 
her friends, 

W hen at last, after six months’ delirium, 
the unfortunate girl was again restored to 
health, Tneophile Lacour bad been sen- 
tenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment, 
and had made away with binmself in his 
cell. 

The devotion and silence of this man, his 
heroic withnolding of ber name, his endur- 
ing of sbame and disgrace for her sake, 
touched her dark, tempestuous nature as 
perbaps nothing else could have done. She 
was ulterly changed, 

Nota word of blame was ever associated 
with her name; no one but her mother 
knew of her fatal wrong-dving. Fitzwar- 
rene must have bad strong suspicions, 
which, perhaps, he withheld for reasons of 
his own. 

Neither the Earl nor the Countess knew 
anything of Cora’s guilt; but, so far as the 
Lacours were concerned, they knew every- 
thing; for old Lacour recovered conscious- 
ness before he died, and, first making them 
swear secrecy, told Lord and Lady Eynes. 
ford the cause and manner of Lord Glan- 
vil’s death, and his reasons for wishing to 
bring about that of bis brother. 


“I swore,’’ said the old man, “that there 
should never be another Lady Eynesford. 
I have lived to bless the day on which I 
saw her sweet face. Your busband should 
cherish you, beloved lady, for to you he 
owes his life, and to you alone. 1 pray the 
saints may biess you both, and your chi)- 
dren for generations to come! ‘Since my 
unhappy boy, my son,desires that the once 





proud name of Lacour be not associated 
with his fate, you will respect bis wish— 
will you not?” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


T is about two o’clock on the morning of 
] New Year’s Day. Thechurch bells that 
rang in the New Year have ceased; the 
ringers have gone home to bed, The last 
carriage has rolled away down the Hall 
avenue at Grange-le-Cross; the last of the 
hundred guests, invited by the Earl and 
Countess to keep New Year's Eve with 
them, has departed. 

The Earl stands cnder the hall-lamp, 
bidding good-night to such of his visitors as 
are staying in the house. He is laughing 
heartily at some remark made by one of 
them. 

His laugh is singularly frank and joyous; 
his whole face seems changed; he holds 
himself better, his chest looks broader. All 
claim to the title of “Knight of the Doleful 
Countenance”’ bas disappeared. 

He givesafirm grip to Walter Strick- 
land, who is the last to retire to bed. 

“Well,” says Walter, “I haven’t laughed 
so much for a long time.’’ 

“} think they ere a pretty festive set 
round here,”’ returns the Earl. 

“Ah—but it’s the genial host who makes 
the genial guest!’’ rejoins Walter. “Why, 
you’re a host in yourself, Ran!” and he 
laughed out of sheer high spirits at his own 
very bad joke. 

«“] haven’t seen Hester look so blooming 
tor ages,’’ says Ranulf. “The English win- 
ter hasn’t disagreed with her so far.’’ 

“J don’t think you can judge of an Eng- 
lish winter from tlie interior of the Hall,” 
observed Walter; ‘the temperature in your 
rooms doesn’t seem to be affected by the 
fluctuations of climate; but, talking of 
festive guests, Ran, there was one who 
rather played the skeleton at the feast.”’ 

“Ah—which one was that?” asks the 
Earl, though he knows what the answer 
will be. 

“That Sir somebody—Fitz somebody— 
who hardly seewed to speak to any one all 
the evening.’’ 

“Oh, that’s Sir Hector Fitzwarrene! He 
has just come into his title and money by 
the sudden death of his uncle, old Sir 
Hugo. They say the two did not hit it off, 
and that Sir Hector only inherits because 
of the old gentieman’s fixed belief that he 
should live for years yet, and would have 
plenty of time to alter his will.”’ 

“But, having the money, he needn’t con- 
tinue to look like a mute at a funeral, sure- 
ly,’’ says Walter. 

“Fact is,” answers Eynestord, leaning 
on the balustrade, with one foot on the 
stairs, and looking almost handsome, “be 
and I baven’t hit it off well in times past. 
We asked him to-night—it would have 
looked too pointed to have left him out; 
and he accepted out of sheer bravado; but 
you couldn’t expect him to look very cheer- 
tul over it.’’ 

“TI suppose not,” said Walter refiectively. 

“He’s just engaged to a Miss Raikes, 
daughter of a Birmingham manufacturer, 
with twenty thousand a year, so he ought 
to feel happy,’’ continues the Earl lightly. 
‘(Perhaps the absence of the beloved ob- 
ject made him so gloomy. Good-night, 
old boy! I must go and look for my Count- 
ess, to see if she has done chattering to 
Hester over the bed-room fire.” 

And, the smile still ov his lips, he turns 
and opens the library door. 

The library has not been used to-night. 
It is lighted only by a couple of lamps and 
the deep glow of a great tire. 

Standing on the hearih-rug isa tall fig- 
ure, “in gloss of satin and glimmer of 
pearls.” Her back is towards him as he 
enters, and she is standing very still, gaz- 
ing into the fire; the red light gleams upon 
her beautiful neck and arms, upon the out- 
line of curved cheek which presents itself 
to view. Her long white train lies in glis- 
tening folds on the dark rug. She seems 
to be lost in reverie as the Earl comes be- 
hind her, and she starts as he lays his hand 
upon her waist, and says interrogatively: 

“Well?” 

“Well?” she echoas, looking up at him. 

Then, laying dowm her head, glittering 
‘with diamonds, upon his shoulder, sbe 
whispers: 

“Was it a success?’ 

“Complete!’ isthe contented rejoinder. 

She toys with the eige of his coat, smil- 
ing happily, as she asks archly: 

“And I didn’t make any very bad mis- 
takes?’’ 

“You and your toilet were perfect! How 
proud I wasof you all the evening—and 
how every one admired you! My old aunt, 
the Duchess, is enchanted. She asid tome, 
‘Eynesford, my dear boy, where on earth 
did you discover her?’ I told her I was 
very sorry; that you had been quite sim- 
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ple and natural when I first saw you, and 
that I was only just beginning to realize 
what a thing it was to be the husband of a 
beauty—how I did nothing all day long 
but to refuse a for permission to 
exhibit your portrait in the shop-windows, 
or to write an account of you, illustrated 
with a phototype, for one of the society 
papers, and headed, ‘The heroine of the 
tragedy at Louvard.’’ 

“Oh, Ranulf!”’ 

“Well, it is quite true—is it not?’’ 

“] am sorry you find me such an encum- 
brance,”’ say Ethel demurely. 

‘What were you thinking about so deep- 
ly when I came in?”’ 

“This room always reminds me of—our 
first interview here——”’ 

“Darling—don’t!’’ 

‘‘Not if you would rather not; but I was 
thinking how strange it is that we should 
have lived through suffering like that, and 
be so very happy now. For, of course, I 
know now that you suffered quite as much 
as I did then.” 

“I was wrong,’’ says Eynesford abruptly. 
‘(Looking back upon those days, in spite of 
the marvelous success of my daring exper- 
iment, | know that I was wrong.”’ 

“It seems we must agree to differ on 
every point,”’ returns the Countess calmly. 
“I think you were perfectly right.” 

‘“T always felt that, if you ever came to 
love me, you would love me extravagantly, 
with the whole strength ef your heart,’’ ho 
say4, taking herin his arms, ‘You spoil 
me dreadfully, Ethel!’ 

She draws down his face to hers. ' 

‘‘]t is to make up for all the lonely, sad 
years, when you thought nobody cared for 
you. Now, you may rest assured that there 
is one woman for whom earth holds noth- 
ing dearer, nothing more precious than you. 
And, because her love is so faithful and 
true, it is worth having, though so strange- 
ly won!’ 

[THE END.] 


=> 


Farewell to Home. 


BY W. ©. 


|: is no use to look any longer Katie; 











you’ve got the last bit of green Erin 

that’ll gladden your blue eyes for 
inany’s the long day, mavourneen. It’s a 
new country you'll see the next time you 
look at the land.”’ 

“Yes, Michael, I’m thinking of tbat 
Well, we're better off than many on the 
ship, that’s leaving father, mother, or 
children, We've nobody but ourselves 
and the baby, not even a home.” And here 
Katie’s eyes filled, 

‘‘No, curse them!’ said Michael, 

“Whist, Michael! don’t curse, Listen 
how some of the men around us are swear- 
ing, and yet I think they’ve had no more 
to bear than we have. It does no good, 
Michael. We'll carry brave, true hearts 
across the ocean, if we’ve nothing else.’’ 

“Indade, and it’s thrue for you there’s 
little else, Katie. To think you’ve married 
a miserable spalpeen that’s got nothing for 
you only a broken arm and a passage to 
the Cape, when you might have married 
Mike O'Neil, and had the fat of the Jand to 
your marriage portion.”’ 

“Your arm’s getting well, Michael, and 
there’s money for them that earns it in 
South Africa,” answered Katie, bravely. 
“See the sun in going down, Michael, so 
I'd better be taking little Bess down be- 
low,”’ 

She opened her shawl as she spoke, to 
show the face of a very tiny baby sleeping 
there, nestled close in her breast.» Then, 
after holding the little one up for its tath- 
ér’s good-night kiss, sho went to the dark, 
crowded steerage, to hide ner wet eyes,and 
pray tor help and strength to meet her new 
life. She could keep up a brave face be- 
fore Michael, could cheer and encourage 
bim;-but, alone, she was fain to give way 
sometimes to a woman’s fears and forebod- 
ings, 

She had been daintily reared for a poor 
Irish girl, this pretty Katie Moore, having 
been brought up in the family of Lord 
Gaunt, and been a pet of the Lady Fannie, 
his lordship’s only daughter. 

She had been taught dressmaking and 
fine laundry work, but never had been 
obliged to perform menial duty, and had 
grown up pretty and fair, talking gently, 
with only the taintest spice of her native 
brogue. 

When she was courted by Michael Ma- 
lone and Mike O'Neil, Lady Gaunt had en- 
couraged the suit of the wealthy overseer, 
while Lady Fannie gave her influence in 
favor of the handsome young farmer, upon 
whom Katie also bestowed her smiles. 

From the very day after their quiet wed- 
ding, mistortune seemed to follow Michael 
and Katie. Lady Gaunt died suddenly, 


and her husband shut up the great house, 
and took Lady Fannie to the Continent, 
where she married a French nobleman. 
Then followed a hard winter, and a sum- 
mer of short crops. But the crowning mis- 
fortune was a fire which destroyed the 
pretty cottage Lady Fannie had fitted up 
most daintily for her favorite. 

In saving the baby, only three weeks 
old, while Michael was passing under a 
talling beam, he raised his left arm to ward 
off the blow from the child, and had it 
broken, 

It was in the first despair of all this accu- 
mulation of misfortune that Michael had 
drawn out his little savings trom the bank, 
and purchased their tickets for the Cape. 

“We'll find bread there, Michael,” Katie 
said. “You'll get something to do after 
your arm is well, being the good carpenter 
you are; so keep up a brave heart!’’ 

But the heart of Michael Malone was far 
from a brave one, as he sat where Katie 
Lad left him, looking thoughtfully into 
the water as it rippled against the side o 
the ship. It wasaclear evening in early 
summer, and the water was very calm, yet 
was bearing him steadily away from his 
home, to tempt fortune in a new land, 
amidst strange scenes. 

Michael sat wondering sadly it he should 
ever rise above the cloud of trouble that 
seemed to have settled over him, and try- 
ing to make clearer some of the incidents 
attending the fire that had puzzled him at 
the time, 

“What did Mick O’Neil mean by the bit- 
ter oath he swore, to have his revenge on 
me tor marrying Katie?” he thought. 
‘“‘When Katie never gave him the glint of 
her eye in passing, let alone the simile that 
means coorting! Why did he lave so sud- 
den the very next day after the fire, and 
niver show his ugly face there again? 
Wait, Mike, my beauty, till I’m coming 
back to ould Ireland, and I’ll be even wid 
ye yet!” 

But if Michael ever grew too moody and 
revengeful in these solitary musings,there 
wasa gentle voice to rouse him to better 
thoughts; and now, before the darkness 
fell, Katie was again beside him, coaxing 
him, for the sake of his injured arm, to 
come down to tae cabin and see the baby, 
sleeping and “smiling like an angel, Mich- 
ael.”’ 

‘It’s like her mother she-.is, then,” said 
the loving husband, following his wife to 
the now crowded steerage. 

The voyage across the ocean was a pros- 
perous one; and one lovely summer morn- 
ing Michael, his arm once more sound, 
stood beside Katie in the docks, looking 
hopefully around him at the bustling, busy 
acene. 

“Sure, darlint, there’s work for willing 
bands here,’’ he said. 

And, as if to prove his words, a man 
stepped up to him, to ask in what work he 
desired employment. 

‘“‘A carpenter and laundress,’’ this man 
said, “and want employment together. 
Tom, wasn’t there a carpenter and laund- 
ress wanted at the ‘Queen’s Hotel?’ ”’ 

“They won’t want a baby,” said Tom, 
emerging from behind a highdesk. ““How- 
ever, you can try.”’ 

So, carefully noting the directions given, 
Michael started with Katie for the “‘Queen’s 
Hotel.’’ Here the baby was found an in- 
surmountable objection to Katie’s engage- 
ment as laundress; but the disappointment 
was not so great, as the wages offered Mich- 
ael sounded magnificent, and a good-na- 
tured party from their own country told 
them of a house near at hand where they 
could obtain comfortable rooms. 

It would make this too long to follow 
the fortunes of Michael and Katie during 
the next ten uneventful years. 

By industry, sobriety, and Katie’s good 
management, the young couple had made 
ior themselves a comfortable home, where 
three sturdy poys and two dark-eyed girls 
were the greatest of their treasures. 

But when we again find Katie, after the 

long interval of ten years, clouds seem 
gathering over the peaceful, happy little 
home. Michael, never of a very hopeful 
nature, had been ill during the winter with 
pneumonia; and Katie, after the last of the 
savings were spent, wastrying to obtain 
washing or sewing to keep the gaunt wolf 
from the door. 
A very gaunt, hideous wolf he looked on 
the desolate March day when Michael, pale 
and feeble from long illness, sat up for the 
first time in three months. 

Bessie, the handy little lass, who had de- 
veloped from babyhood to the important. 
post of older sister, is stirring the fire to 
make the kitchen warm for father’s first 
dinner there; and Teddy, the next in age, 
is walking up and down, singing softly to 
the six-month-old baby in his arms. 





other children are playing inthe corner, 


trying to keep quiet; for the tather’s face, 
as he sits shivering over the fire, is sad 
enough to touch even their young hearts. 

This is the scene upon which Katie enters 
like a burst of sunshine, though under her 
amiling face her heart is heavy enough. 

“Put on the water, Bessie,” ase says 
cheerily. “We will give tather a splendid 
mess of potatoes for dinner; and, as he is 
sick, he must have this taste of mate with 
them.” 

“Katie,” Michael cries, looking at the 
tiny bit of beet, “‘you need it more than I 
do, working the heart out of yourseli!"’ 

“Nota bitofit! You are to get strong 
and well; and Beasie here is as good as a 
woman to help her mother, while Teddy 
earned fifty cents this blessed morning, 
putting in a load of coal—didn’t you, Teddy 
my man?”’ 

“Don’t you be a worr’ing, father,” said 
the boy; “mother and I can keep potatoes 
in the pot.” 

But in spite of all the brave talk, Michael 
could see how three months of hard toil 
had changed Katie; how thin the children 
looked, and how many little comforts were 
missing from bome. 

He had worked faithfully for them all, 
but, with so many children, there had been 
but little opportunity to save money, and 
the Irishman is proverbially open-handed 
it the sun of prosperity shines upon him. 
So, when ductor’s and apothecary’s bills 
came in, and little delicacies were re- 
quired to coaa an invalid’s appetite, the 
small reserve fund quickly melted, and 
convalescence found a dreary prospect. 

Katie was capable and willing, but a sick 
husband, a six-month-old baby, and tour 
other children tie a woman’s hands down 
pretty closely to home duties. 

But the brave, true wife, who had noth- 
ing of the heroine about her position, tolled 
on steadily, making both ends meet by 
dire tugging, and having ever a cheerful 
word tor Michael and the children. 

So March wore away, and April sun- 
shine broke through the foggy atmosphere, 

Then there came upon the invalid a long- 
ing for the green fields and busting buds 
of the country; and, while his strength 
came but slowly, he talked wistfully of 
what he could do were he only among the 
farm duties, inhaling country air, and re- 
veling in country sounds, 

“Oh, Katie! it would be like going home 
again if we could only have a wee farm ot 
our own—a pig, a cow, a little land to plant 
corp and potatoes, and a bit of garden for 
you. It would be a heaven, Katie, darling, 
wouldn’t it?” 

And to add to Katie’s pain in hearing 
this vain longing, the physician assured 
her that the sick man’s tancy woula be a 
great gain toward’s health-bringing could 
it be gratified. 

“These stubborn cases of pneumonia will 
sometimes yield to change ot air when all 
other remedies have failed,’’ he said. 
‘*Your husband was born in Ireland, was 
he not?”’ 

‘Yes, sir. 
country.’’ 

‘Ten years?’’ cried the doctor. ‘Bless 
mel Did you come to Cape Town in 18—?” 

‘Yea, sir.” 

‘‘And your husband’s name 1s Malone? 
Ot course it is, To think I never suspected 
you were the people my brother has been 
looking for for over a year,’’ 

“Looking for us?’’ cried Katie, in amaze- 
ment, 

“Yes. He is a lawyer, and a great dea! of 
his business isin England. He hascharge 
of one thousand pounds, left by one Michael 
O’Neil to Michael Malone, with a letter 
from the parish priest, who writes trom 
©’Neil’s dictation, a letter confessing that 
ten years ago he set fire to Malone’s cot- 
tage.” 

“Oh, Michael always said Mike was at 
the bottom of thet fire!’’ cried Katie, ‘You 
see, sir, he had a grudge against Michael.’’ 

“For love of ycur pretty tace,’’ said the 
doctor, smiling. “‘Well, Mra, Malone, your 
husband has only to prove his identity, 
and there are a thousand pounds waiting to 
pay him for the fire of ten years ago.”’ 

Katie’s brave heart, that never flinched 
in adversity, gave way, and she had agood 
cry. Butcarrying such glorious news to 
her husband soon dried up her tears, 

It isasimall cottage in the suburbs of 
Cape Town, where Michael Malone has bis 
bome, with a tew acres of ground, and the 
coveted cow and pig. On the place is a neat 
carpenter’s shop, where Teddy and Tom 
are learning their father’s trade, and where 
the baby sprawls amongst the shavings, 
while Katie and Bessie are busy about the 


We’re only ten years in this 





The 


house. 

Purer air, happiness, and rest have re- 
stored Michael to health, and Katie is gain- 
ing once more the rosy cheeks and bright 
6} 6s that were turned so lovingly to Ire 
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land, where she had once bid Farewell to 
Homa, 








Bric-a-Brac. 


CoaL.—The first record we have of coal 
is about three hurdred years before the 
Christian era. Coal was used as fuel in 
England as early as 782, aud in 12% the 
first charter to dig tor it was granted by 
Henry III. to the inhabitants of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

MUDDY-FACED.—Thibetan women, when 
leaving their houses, smear their faces 
over with a dark sticky substance. It is 
said that they do so in compliance with a 
law made bya certain Lama, King Nomek- 
ban, in order to protect them by making 
them look ugly when in public, The Thi- 
betans also put out the tongue as a sign of 
respectful salutation. 


Tae Birp AVENGER.—A South African 
story says; A Kaffir vanished and groans 
were heard. He was searched for without 
result, but on the following night groans 
were still heard. The search continued 
and the man was found murdered, His 
murderer was arrested and executed, but 
the groans still continued, to the dismay of 
their auditors. At last they were traced to 
a mocking-bird, That bird alone of liv- 
ing things had seen the deed of blood, and 
now from day to day reproduced the piteous 
moaning of its victim. 

“Pp” anp “Q’’.—Why must we be care- 
ful of those letters more than of others? 
Because in the olden days the host kept 
his customers’ scores in chalk on the panels 
of the doors. P stood tor pint and Q for 
quart, and it behooved the guest to watch 
his score lest he should exceed his proper 
number of p’s and q’s. The printer, too, 
must need be careful of these two letters, 
which, in type, areso very much alike. To 
sult toa T, isa plain allusion toa carpen- 
ter’s T, which is much used in mechanics 
and drawing. 


“BunKkuM.’’—Buncombe County, North 
Carolina, was named atter Uolonel Alfred 
Buncombe, who came of a fine old family. 
He raised, equipped, and led a regiment in 
the Revolutionary War. Fifty years ago 
the representative of that county in the 
State Legislature, made a florid speech on 
a local issue, which he innocently explained 
was especially intended for Buncombe, In 
this manner was originated the expression 
“bunkum,” which has since found its way 
into the dictionaries. 


CoquETTE AND F.LIrRT.—A learned au- 
thor explains the difference between a co- 
quette anda flirt. A coquette, he thinks, 
is a cold, cruel beauty who fascinates men 
for the mere glory of conquest; while the 
flirt isan honest girl who makes herself 
agreeable with a view toa possible court 
ship. The prude says No, when she means 
Yes; the coquette says Yes, when she 
means No; but “the modest and refined 
flirt’ says neither No or Yes, but looks 
and smiles sweetly, as much as to say: 
“Perhaps you can wio my love.’’ It is 
gratifying to see philosophers turning their 
attention to these important subjects. 





STRATEGY AMONG ANIMALS. — Some- 
times hunters set their dogs at hywnas, In 
that case a little plot is devised, not for the 
benetfit of the dog. A hywna is concealed 
among some bushes, far enough away 
from camp to cut off nearly all risk of dan- 
ger, and then one of the dogs is permitted 
to come nearer aad neared the hunted hy- 
vena, which, in turn, makes off to ita hid- 
den mate. As soon as the dog reaches the 


o 
d 


hiding-place, out Jumps the other hymna yj, 
quite bold like, and the poor dog, blow her 


with running, and not a match for acou: 


of hyenas, is promptly slain, _ 
O- 

TURNBULL.—The hero of Bannockbu , the 
King Robert Bruce, so the story goes, | mo 


strolled apart from his lords and other found 
lowers, and, while wandering thus alonded 
and unarmed among the beautiful scenes is 
near Callander, he was suddenly attack sty- 


by a wild bull which had been wounded 

the chase. Fortunately, some of his at- 
tendants now caught sight of their sove- 
reign, and one of them named Kule—tam- 
ous for his great strengtb—seeing the dan- 
ger in which his master stood, rushed for- 
ward, resolved to do or die for the king. 
Reaching the savage animal in the nick of 
time, he ran alongside of it, seized it by the 
horus, and, by sheer force, threw it to the 
ground, where it was speedily slain by the 


huntsmen’s spears. The grateful Bruce 
not only gave William Rule rich rewards 
for saving his life, but also ordered him 
in memory of his splendid exploit 
known for ever afterwards as Turnt 
(the man, that is, who turned 
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THE LITTLE KERCHIEF. 


BY FREDERIC B. WRATHEALY. 

It was only a wee worn kerchief that lay in my trem- 
bling handa, 

Aslent by the window dreaming, and looked on the 
moonlit lands; 

It wasonly a wee worn kerchief, but it filled my 
heart with teara, . 

Foritepoke of my beloved, and the unforgotten 
years, 


I thought of the old, old garden, where many a happy 
night 

She stood in the summer moonlight, and waved that 
kerehief white, 

At she watched in fond confiding, tor she knew that 
it would he 

A beacon of light to guide me, a signal of love to 
me. 


But the moon rose over the meadows; the night grew 
bashed and still, 

And methought that my beloved came down from the 
old eweet hill; 

nee more her band was waving, once more that 
kerchiel white 

Fiashed like the wing of an angel out of the sient 
night. 


Ho I keep the iittie kherchlef, with a trust that can 
ne'er grow cold, 

Forl kuow that my love is waiting ae once in the 
daye of old, 

And outof the Line bright heaven, there will come 
in the yeare to be, 

lier message of old to call me, her signal of love to 
me 

—_. <—--_ _ 


IN SEVERED PATHS 


BY THK AUIIOR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 





VAROOR," “WITH THIS RING 
I WED THRES,’’ ETO, 





CHAPTER XLII.—(conrTinugp. ) 


\STRILD looked up,white and resolute, 

too angry ) speak; but he was desper- 

4 aie, and this wade bim the stronger of 
tne two, 

"You may despise me if you will, but 
your life isin my handa,"’ he said, clench- 
ing bis Gogers involuntarily. “That villain 
Ninolair bas engaged vo scultie this ship; he 
waits only to be nearjenough to the Cape to 
do this with safety to bimeself and his wife, 
and the rufflan crew they have bired. They 
intend to get aafe offin the cutter and long- 
boat; the seatnan Whom they have taken as 
pilot, though he imay be your friend, can- 
not prevent toils vile plot froin being car- 
ried outto its last deadly letter, It isl 
alone who can save you. Give me your 
hand, and I will run thisship into a sate 
port, where we can inake anew home and 
be bappy; and I will give these miscreants 
up to justice,” 

“Let me pasa, Mr. Percy!” said Exstrild, 
atriving to get by him to reach her own 
cabin; but he pushed the table closer to the 
couch on whioh she sat and prevented her 
Oy remn, 

“So you do not consider me worthy ot 
an aoswer?’ he exclaimed, with intense 
bitterness, “You will find my words are 
true, and you will cling to me ther for 
=. 

“Never !"' Estrild cried passionately. 

“Never?’ be repeated. “Buti say you 
will—l am resolved you shall! Death, 
mind you, !# a terrible thing, and you will 
shrink fromit, Better be my wife than 
die.” 

“I should think death preferable,” Ka- 
trild said, with pale lips, trying again to 
pase bin. 

He stopped her with both arms outspread 
his face dark with rage. 

“Ie that your last word?" he asked, in a 
voice of concentrated passion, 

“Yes, Let me go by, Mr. Percy,or 1 will 
call for help.” ; 

His arine dropped, he let her pass, biasing 
between bis teeth— 

“You will suffer for this, Miss Carbonel- 
lis, and repent when too late."’ 

She paid no heed to his worda; she closed 
the door of her cabin and locked it, then 
feli upon ber knees and prayed with 
tears, 

It seemed hours ere Carrie came with a 
word of comfort, and a measage from 

tniel bidding her be of good heart, for he 

s better—the fever had run ite oourse, 

. was leaving him, 

Phen there’s Tom,"’ Carrie said—“a fel- 

strong a8 tron—he'll fight for us, Why 
you tearful and frightened?” 

“trild told her something of what had 

od, but notall, for Mr, Vicat was her 

*er, and for her sake she did not like to 

bat the words which implied that the 

‘ain was under an engagement to him 

vreck the Venture, \ 

Souttle the sbip ?’' said Carrie. “Then 
ow I understand why Tow is so bus 
whittling wood—making things that look 
like pega, Poor fellow, it is well for him 
that l have gotthe oare of the stores! I 
keep bim weil supplied,” 

‘But how can you get down to see him 
Oarrie?" . 

“Ob, well enough! 1 can creep about 
like a cat now,and the man Daniel brought 
on board, whom they call ‘Dick the gun- 
ner,’ because he shuts one eye when he is 
looking at you, carries down candles and 
stores and all sorta of things to the bold. 
Daniel toid me to trust him,” 

As these two whispered thus tovether, a 
sound rose in the air unlike any other 
sound on earth. : 

It was a inighty roar,louder than mingled 
thunders, stronger than the seas which it 
/ifted and tore and scattered as it passed. 








On it rolled, like an infernal drum-beat 
calling Gends to battle; and swifter than 
lightning it swooped down u the sbi 
with sudden blow, beneath which sbe reel- 
ed trom stern to prow, staggering like a 
drunkard in his cups. 

The top-mast fell crashing into the boil- 
ing sea below, and ro cracked like 
threads, as, reeling over beneath the strain, 
the ship rose again; and the wrecked mast 
was carried away—a mere wisp of straw 
upon raging waves, 

Inthe appailing roar of the hurricane 
now ficreely swirling around them all other 
sounds were swallowed up, or touched the 
ear vague.y, a8 making sone «mall part of 
its own huge and borrible outery, 

Yet, rising ataid the storm, Estrild heard 
the voice of Daniel shouting like a giant to 
the winds; and feet hurried to and fro, and 
hands were swift to obey Lis orders; and the 
good ship righted herself, and lifted her 
prow gallantly above the mighty waves 
that rushed upon her with white death up- 
on thei? crests, 

“We are saved— Daniel is on deck!" Es- 
trild whispered to the weeping  terror- 
mricken Carrie, who was clinging to her 
with a clutch of agony. 

“No, no; we are going to die!” oried Car- 
rie hystericaily. “Let me go; I'll die with 
Tom—if 1 mas die—like a heroine; DT’ il 
drown with bis arms around me!” 

“Carrie, isthisatime to talk foolishly? 
Hark—souie one is trying the door!”’ 

Extriid opened it, and confronted the 
Captain's wile; she was pale to ghastliness, 
but her eyes flawned and her long lint 
locks bung in ragged confusion on ber 
shoulders, 

“Tne pilot bas battened us down,’’ she 
said in a hollow voice; ‘we siiall drown like 
yasinahole! You are good girlsa—pray 
forme! Weare wrecked —we are sinking! 
Oh, pray—pray, both of you—down on 
your knees and pray !’’ 

She held on to Carrie with both bands, 
quivering and trembling in an agony of 
fear; while every shout of the sallors,every 
rush of sea across the deck, every fierce 
howl of the tempest, elicited « fresh shriek 
from ber lips,a renewed trembling and 
writhing of ber frame, 

Amazed at this display of cowardice ina 
woman apparently so strong, Estrild bent 
over ber with soothing calming words, and 
would have lifted her from the floor where 
she lay, but she cried out— 

“No; don’t touch me! It’s true what he 
said—too true—I have no right to be near 
you; I ought never to have come into this 
ship. Ob, let me escape—only let ine 6s- 
cape death this time, and I'll repent—I’il 
coufess everything!’ 

“Will you?’ sad her husband, appear- 
ing suddenly atthe door. ‘You'll have to 
reckon with me first. It’s your doing, wo- 
ian, that ] am bere with that traitor Percy, 
who is playing false to us both, Come and 
look at the gallant ae and see what he 
is worth, Fonmy part, if weare going tu 
die, | am glad to have itover,and finish life 
and all its curses.’’ 

His shrinking furtive eyes seemed to have 
caught courage from the danger which 
threatened biiw; his pinched blanched face 
wore a new aspect, 

He dragged his wife away, and, ere he 
closed the cabin door, Estrild caught a 
gilumpee of the mate seated by the table 
where she had left him, a brandy-bottle be- 
fore hitn, bis senses lost, bis head resting on 
his outapread arms—looking what he was, a 
desperate and ruined ruffian, 

Soat this moment all command of the 
ship, all responsibility, devolved on 
Daniel. 

hut be worked with an unwilling and 
vile crew, the sole men he could rely Ce 
being only four—two seamen he had 
brought with him, “Dick the gunner,’’ who 
was the carpenter, and Tom, who, although 
no sailor, could and did work at the pumps 
like ainan. 

At such atime of terror his advent was 
unnoticed save by his friends, 

The darkness was intense, and,driven by 
the wind, the ship ploughed through it 
blindly, plunging onwards like a creature 
fighting ite way through a_ thousand 
deathe. 

Morning broke on a leaden and gloomy 
sea, OD faces worn and anxious, haggard 
with the night’s toil, on a ship—a partial 
wreck—tbat seemed to lie at the mercy of 
the waves, but algo on a little ridge of cloud 
on the horizon which was land. 

On touis dim shore Mrs, Sinclair fixed her 
eyes in hope; ifthe wind abated, the boats 
could reach it safely. 





CHAPTER XLIIL 


AROLD was in London, treading its 
1] pavements like astranger. Anvuther 

iman bad his chambers; his papers, 
huddled into a box, had been sent to his 
cousin, Who was now a member of Parlia- 
ment, and in town. 

Harold betook nimeelf to bis bouse, and 
was received with amazement, mingled 
with a warm welcome and a hearty peal of 
laughter. 

‘Faith, ny dear fellow, I buried you 
nately and respectably at my own ex- 
eee said The Macarthy, grasping his 

and; “bat allthe same I didn’t believe it 
was yourself, as I felt sure you'd make a 
mnore dacent corpse than the scamp who has 
meanly got your honorable name put upon 
his tombstone. Your pers, dear boy? 
They are all intact, and I wish you joy of 
6m.”’ 

There is no need to tell what Harold felt 
on reading Estriid’s letter of recall. It was 
no wonder she believed bim dead when 
she received no answer to such a message 
as this. 

He beard all the history of his supposed 
Jeath from his cousin, and could, in a great 
ineasure, now divine the advantage taken 





of it by Mr. Vicat, to influence Estrild when 
grief broken her spirit. Io a tierce 
mood he went to that gentlieman’s house, 
to find it occupied by a new tenant; but a 
few inquiries in the neighborhood led to 
his discovering bis present abode. 

It wasa | house in a dismal suburb, 
and he was shown into a dingy parivr, 
where a man paralyzed and uncertain of 
speech sat in a ragged arm-chair by the 
window. In thie man, so terribly changed 
and dreadful to the sight, he did not at first 
recognize Mr. Vicat. It was when Mrs. 
Vicat entered the room that the trutb broke 
upon bim. 

“Oh, Mr. Olver, is it you?’ she cried, 
with a burst of tears, which she wiped has- 
tily away. “I knew you were living—I 
heard it a litttle while ago from Mary Arm- 
strong. She has been a ministering angel 
tome. But for her, we should be B rs 
and outcasts. You see, my husband is a 
wreck; bis mind gave way for atime when 
he found bis daughter was on board the 
Venture. Then creditors fell upon him, he 
was declared bankrupt, and Miss Glendor- 
gal, alarmed at not hearing trom Eatrild, 
came to London with the tamily solicitor, 
and all the Langarth estate was taken out 
of Mr. Vicat’s bands, Oh, Mr. Olver, he 
had spent thousands of Estrild’s money, 
he had done many evil things, but the worst 
wickedness of all was trying to marry her 
to his poor crippled son.”’ 

“Did be dare form such a scheme ?”’ cried 
Harold, turning to the impotent man with 
fury in his eyes. 

“Ab, and I should have carried it out 
too,’’ said Mr. Vicat, in thick imperfect ut- 
terance, “if Gilbert Lad lived only a day or 
two longe! A better match for her than 
you, sir; and she was a weak girl, easily 
worked on through ber foolish pity and ber 
belief in that wizard son of mine, But he 
could do strange things; and I wish he could 
have helped me when " 

Here memory failed, and with the old 
vacant look he gazed from the window 
again. 

It was a painful spectacle, and in pity 
Harold turned from it, feeling more of hor- 
ror than of anger as Mra, Vicat gave him 
the history of the last two years, and he 
could see dimly what a web had been 
woven around Estrild’s life, and how 
dreadful was the plot by which Mr. Vicat 
had hoped to possess himself of her 
wealth. 

“So she made a settlement in that wretch- 
ed inan’s favor?” Harold said, with a gest- 
ure of disgust and indignation. 

‘*] fear 80,”’ Mrs, Vicat answered. 

“Oh, it’s sate—quite satel’? broke in Mr, 
Vicat, with a dreadful chuckle, ‘And, 
when the Venture goes down at sea, which 
she js bound to do, I shall be a rich man, 
‘There's the heavy insurance too to come in, 
Then we'll have a grand wedding, my dear 
—we'll marry Carrie in proper style, That's 
my daughter, sir—my favorite daughter. 
She is gone to see a friend; she’ll be home 
soon. I am sitting at the window watching 
for her, just at this angle I can look all up 
the street. I’ll tell you when she is coin- 
ing; you'll like her—every one likes 
her.”’ 

He looked out eagerly, and took no more 
notice of Harold; he bad forgotten who he 
was, 

‘‘He was not 80 bad as this at first,’’ said 
Mra. Vicat, ‘the knew once that Carrie was 
ov board the Venture; but since the blow 
caine that paralyzed him be has always 
fancied she is coming home in an hour or 
two, He watches for ber like that all day 
and every day.”’ 

‘*{ am sorry for you indeed,” said Harold; 
“bat you know perbaps that I saw the Ven- 
ture at Madeira safe and sound?”’ 

A gleam of joy sprang into Mrs. Vicat’s 
patient eyes; spe went over to her husband 
and laid her hand on his vacant fore- 
head. 

‘‘My dear, here is good news for you, Mr. 
Olver saw the Venture at Madeira— Estrild 
and Carrie are safe,.’’ 

“Ah, at Madeiral. Then it is all right,no- 
thing was to be done till they neared the 
Cape. Yes, we shall hear news—great news 
soon. They can’t keep the Langarth money 
from me then. My dear, isn’t Carrie a little 
long this evening in coming back?” 

Mrs. Vicat took ber hand away from his 
forehead, and laid a kiss on it instead from 
her trembling lips. 

“Yes, Mary is keeping her rather late; 
but she will be here soon,’’ she said; then 
beckoning to Harold, she took a packet of 
letters from her husband’s desk and gave 
them to bim, 

Three of these were his own, one from 
the Cape and two from India—the letters 
which, as he had fancied, Estrild had left 
unanswered in her resolve to make their 
parting final. 

Why were all unopened? Why Mr. Vicat 
had retrained from breaking their seals 
was a secret of hisown heart. Perhaps he 
feared they were from Haroid, and he was 
afraid of making his fear a certainty. 

Harold glanced at the letters with a rush 
of indignant pain that made his blood tin- 
gie, but he said nothing. This weak woman, 
who was innocent, was not a creature on 
whom to wreak his anger, and the criminal! 
who bad caused all this agony, was pun- 
ished by a stronger Hand than bia, 

‘*Mias Carbone! lis wasa prisoner on board 
the Venture,’’ he said; ‘‘yet she succeeded 
in sending me a letter to assure me of her 
safety and that she bad a friend on board.” 

“Mary Armstrong’s doing,’’ interjected 
Mrs, Vicat, clasping ber hands in thanktul- 
ness, “She travelled bastily from Cam- 
berland to come to our hel p—not that I sus- 
pected my husband capable of - 

She stopped, as if unable to give utter- 
ance to her thoughts, fearing to incul pate 
and knowing she could not excuse him. 

“From Cumberland?” repeated Harold. ! 











“Then Mrs. Arinstrong does not live in 


London now?” pa pe 

“Mrs, Armestron a year 
since then Mary lived with a-distant 
relative, a very wealthy man, whose charti- 
ties are boundless. Mary is his agent in 
these, for his name is never mention 
face never seen by those he helps, am 
indebted to him, through ber, for our home 
and our bread.” 

Her voice broke and her tears fell, and a 
moment or two passed before Harid trou- 
bled her to speak again. 

“J should like to see Miss Armstrong,”’ 
he said. “Can you give me her addreast” 

“Yes; but it would be a long jJoarney 
for you to go to her, She is at Mr. Irrian’s, 
in Cumberland.”’ 

“Mr. Irrian!” 

The name startled Harold Into sudden 
paleness. He had last beard it from Tre- 
vei’s lips. 

“The naine of his place is Trame,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Vicat. “A queer name; Mary 
says it means ‘adream.’ She keeps up the 
town-house still where her mother used to 
live, Perhaps you had better wait till she 
comes there.”’ 

“No; I am impatient to see her, she can 
= much that I will not ask you to 
tell me.” 

“You are very good,”’ said Mrs. Vicat, her 
words rising with asob in her throat, ‘I 
know you think I ought not to have allow- 
ed Estrild to be decoyed on board that 
ship; but Mr. Vicat’sown son was going, 
and I could not—({ dared not believe 


” 


‘My dear,” broke in Mr. Vicat solemnly, 
au prayed for the Venture, You > 
‘God prosper the good sbip!’—so she is safe, 
And, even if she sinks, Gilbert will raise 
her. Hecan do strange things, he’ll liit 
her with threads of light. I saw a battle in 
it, sir, and the room was full of smoke—it 
killed him. Carrie is long in coming.’’ He 
looked from the window again, and forgot 
that he had been talking. 

Harold hastened to say good-bye. 

“And let me agsure you,” he said, on 
parting with Mrs. Vicat, ‘that I bave a firm 
belief in the vessel’s safety. Evstrild’s let- 
ter gives me the conviction that she felt no 
cause for fear; and Daniel Pascoe is not the 
unan to let ber trust in bim in vain.” 

Nevertheless, though he said this, his 
heart was full of a sickening fear as he went 
on to Lloyd’s and made inquiries there 
whicb led to nothing. 

The sbiphbad touched at Maderia, they 
were aware of that, and bad sailed for the 
Cee they knew no more, 

all of heaviness and anxiety that would 
take no certain form, and therefore pained 
the more because it gave no chance of 
action, Harold feit that to see Mary Arm- 
strong was the best and only course before 
him. 

This girl who had interfered on Estrild’s 
behalf was aimystery to him. What was 
her motive? Was it compunction for her 
father’s sin? 

And was Cumberland guilty? These 
questions,amid a throng of thoughts, baunt- 
ed him as in a lumbering hackney-coach he" 
drove to the office of the Northern Mail,and 
booked himselt for en outside place toa cer- 
tain town in Cumberland. 

Through the long slow journey—-thought 
fast then—-which he began that night the 
saine questions pressed upon his mind in- 
cessantly. 

His promise to Mary Armstrong, which 
he had kept, bis promise to Cumberland, 
not yet iulfiled, haunted him persist- 
ently. 

He was dead, poor young fellow, he was 
certainly dead. 

And yet, uoless he was assured of this as 
a known fact, he was not bound to keep 
that rash promise, 

How could he go to a man and tell him 
that his — s0n was glad to die? Perbaps 
before leaving London he ought to have in- 
quired at the East India Office if news had 
been received of Cumberland’s death; but 
—but he was not sorry he had left this un- 
done, 

Through the night into the day, and 
through the day again into the night, the 
mail rolled along the white roads with rat- 
tle of wheels and blowing of horn, with 
glimpses of quiet country towns and soli- 
tary cottages and among tbe loneiy hills 
and with hasty mealssnatched at old-world 
inns, and cheery chat with old-world coach- 
men, but also weariness and cramp, and 
broken sleep, and miseries untold—forgot- 
ten now, with all the pleasures of the old- 
world traveling, swept away by the breath 
of steam, 

When the little sleepy Northern town 
was reached at last, Harold found these was 
still a long drive before him, as Trame was 
nine miles away, among lakes and hills. 

He took a few hours’ sleep, then hired a 
post-chaise and started on hie lonely drive. 
And, a8 he wound round about the hills, 
or, in the vaileys, entered into their shad- 
ows, the same indefinable fears and tore- 
bodings haunted him. They came upoa 
him, an indistiguishable throng, and he 
could no more give them shape or form 
than he could bestow a body on the phan- 
toms in the clouds that rolled around tue 
crags and ke above him. 

An old-fashioned stone house standing 
against storm and rain on a steep bill-side; 
a winding road leading to tt through 
sighing pines; a lawn in front, stretcnip 
down Ww a cliff, beneath which there dashe 
& mountain torrent, springing over rocks 
and boulders, till it leaped an overhanging 
ridge, and fell in a boiling foam into a pool 
beneath, from which there rose a shower of 
spray touched with opal tints by the setting 

un. 

A solitude so intense that it seemed a sin 
to break ita silence by a footfall dwelt round 
aboutthe great cold stone house, and 4 
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melancholy grew upon the mind 
io inp of Re qouy ware anpee.. 

is was Trame, and Herold, as he stood 

before its closed portals, felt himself an in- 


trader. 
He asked for Miss Armstrong, and was 
ushered into a long low room untouched 
the setting sun, its gray dimacss lighted 
only by a fire of logs on the hearth. 

By the glow of these he saw three fig- 
ures. Twoot them were seated, Mary and 
a white-haired gentleman, the third half 
turned towards bim, and then flitted away 
into the darkuess of some room beyond 
him. 

Harold checked his steps with a sudden 
paleness spreading over his face. 

The thought of a promise; unfulfilled 
thrilled through his nerves; he ought,to 
have kept his word. 

“Am I haunted, or is it a delusion of the 
firelight?”’ 

He gave his hand to Mary with the ques- 
tion in his nind. She looked up at him 
with grateful eyes, her own hand-clasp 
close and warm, 

“You have nobly kept your word to me,”’ 
she said. “I bave to thank you for a dear 
life.”’ 

Harold felt bewildered, he could not an- 
sewer her. 

‘This is Doctor Arnold. He knows Es- 
trild; he attended her during her illness at 
Salisbury.” 

“It was a cruel time,’ Harold said 
vaguely, “I could not guess she was 
there.’ 

His eyes were still strained towards the 
inner room, it was full of darkness, He 
knew he was still pale; he felt his heart 
beating loudly againat his side. In an- 
other momenta low cry broke from his 
hi 

A figure was coming forward from out 
the darkness into the glow of the fire- 
light. 

t was Cumberland, not pale, not gray 
with the shadow of death, as he had last 
seen him, but with hues of health on hie 
handsome face and an air of joy all about 
him. 

‘“Cumberland!’”’ Harold exclaimed, in a 
voloe which shook with a thousand ming- 
led feelings; and a deep flush flew over his 
paleness as he grasped the young man’s 
outstretched hand. 

“I verily believe you took me for my own 
ghost,” said Cumberland, with a touch ot 
his old boyish laughter. 

“If L did, I was justified,” returned Har- 
old, “for I left you at Calcutta on the 
borders of ghostland,’’ 

Cumberland’s young face took a graver 
shade. 

‘IT am always there,”’ he answered. 

Mary rose and stood beside him. 

“Wearein a haunted house here, Mr. 
Olver,” she said; ‘and its inhabitants are 
too fond of ghosts,” 

“We have Shakspeare’s warrant thai 
there are things in heaven ana earth t 
our philosophy to comprehend,” said 
tor Arnold, 

“It is past mine to understand how Cum- 
berland got to England,”’ observed Harold, 
still full of ainazement, 

“In aship, like yourself,” said Cumber- 
land laughingly; ‘‘but my ship was not de- 
layed, as yours was. We made a very quick 

e. 


ill when I left 


‘But you were so very 
‘that it seems a 


you,”’ persisted Harold, 
miracle,’’ - 

‘“‘Yes, it wasa miracle, I got better sud- 
denly when quite given up, and I[ was 
ordered home at once by the doctors, So 
in reality { sailed only ten days after 
you.” 

Harold gazed at him froin head to foot, 
still amazed, incredulous, and wondering, 
the Cumberland he had left dying, and 
glad to die,was so unlike the man standing 
before him, healthful and happy. 

‘You are still surprised to see me alive. 
Of course you believed me dead, and you 
are come to fulfil your promise to my fa- 
ther,”’ 

‘*Your father?” 

‘Yes; 1 am Mr, 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
Ae the tempest subsided, Mrs. Sinclair’s 


uestioned Harold. 
rrian’s son,”’ 





repentance dwindled, and, when the 
waves were stillea and the sun shone 
out, she was her cruel self again. 

Butshe did not forget her terror; it 
brought upon her a fevered restlessness and 
fierce resolve to hasten matters and reach 
land as Smee | as she could. 

So she looked upon the low ridge of dusky 
cloud on the horizon with longing eyes,and 
wondered and wondered if that was the 
shore she wished tor. No one could teil 
ber Lut Daniel, and he kept his lips 
closed. 

It was hopeless to appeal to the mate; he 
had taken toa fierce drinking bout, and 
through al! the hours of the storm he passed 
only {from on stage of madness to an- 
other. 

But for Daniel the ahip would have been 
lost, she knew that; but she knew also he 
was Estrild’s friend, and this poisoned her 
gratitude. 

Her hatred of Estrild had grown intense, 
for any rough word the mate gave her she 
laid to her ©; his rage of drunkenness 
was her doing; the imprecatiors and in- 
sults flung at herself all sprang from the 
=e sudden love for this white-faced 
girl. 

As the fire of her jealousy flamed and 
raged within her, it burnt up the last rem- 
nant of pity and softness in her soul, and 
she looked forward to Estrild’s death with 
the keen desire of a wolf just fastening on 
bia prey. 

It was the second day after the hurricane 
when Estrild came on deck, and, though 
knowing herself to be watched, she went 





to Daniel and his band, 
and ked him ay the brave 
reed and seamansh!p that waved their 
“I hope the weather will keep fair,” said 
Soule iemabete pall tants Catan ene 
won ! i. 
other such a honda , 1 
Mrs. Sinclair drew a little nearer and 


ed. 

‘Ia there no finding the leak and repair- 
ing it, Daniel?” 

“The nter is down below in that 
hope now, miss; and, it he tallse——’’ 

“Yes?” Estrild said eagerly. 

“Then we must run for the nearest port 
and keep all hands at the pumps. But,you 
see, miss, the men are worn out, and some 
of them mutinous too,” he added,in a 
lower voice, 

“And what is the nearest port? What 
land is that over there, if it is land?’’ said 
Estrild ap oye & 

“That is the of Africa,” said Daniel, 
answering only her Jast question. 

Mrs, Sinclair had heard every word; a 
leam of joy shot into her cruel eyes, ner 
eart swelled, yet felt buoyant. 

For her, in her ignorance, the coast of 
Alrica meant the Cape, the land of her 
dreams, and surelv the boats could reach it 
in a few hours! She ventured to ask the 
question: 

“Well, Mr. Pascoe, if things come to the 
worst and the leak increases, I suppose we 
could take to the boate?’’ 

“T reckon we should have to do it.” 

“And would it take us long to reach that 
land over there?”’ 

“With a fair wind, such as we have now, 
from s1x to eight hours,’”’ said Daniel. 

Mrs. Sinclair walked away witb a cruel 
smile upon her lips, she heard all she 
wanted to know. 

That night, while Daniel, exhausted by 
work and wakefulness, gave himself a 
tew hour’s rest, the boats were provisioned 
and got in readiness for a sudden launch- 
ing. 

The harassed and mutinous crew, glad to 
leave a ship which kept them constantly at 
the pumps, glad of the prospect of land and 
money, which were lavishly promised 
them, worked with a will and with all the 
stealthy silence the evil deed required. 

2 * 7 * * * 


It was four in the morning; a faint light 
in the east was rising above the dusky line 
which touched the sea like a cloud, but to- 
wards which all eyes were turned as the 
land of their hope, 

One boat was lowered safely, the other 
waited. If Daniel bad heard what was 
going on, be made no sign; he seemed to 
sleep the profound siamber of an ovcr- 
wearied man. 

“Ali is ready,” whispered Mrs, Singlair 
to the mate, 

“Then into the buat,”’ he answered, 

‘Not without you,” she said. 

“Very well; then I’ll fetch the girl.” 

‘“*W hat girl?” she asked, in a tierce whis- 


r. 

Pei Not Hyde,” he said, with a short 
laugh. 

You shall not save the other!” said Mrs, 
Sinclair, gee ary him witha band like a 
vice. “Of w use is all we bave done if 
she lives? Weare paid well—1’ll keep my 
word with the man who paid me,”’ 

‘And I’ll keep mine,” returned the 
other, wrenching himself from her clutch. 
‘s[ swore that girl should cling to me for 
help, and she shall; she shall beg her life 
of we yet, and have it on ny terms!” 

He burst away from her and rushed 
down the companion-ladder, stuumbling in 
the darkness as be went. 

“Let him gol’ said the miserable 

Sinclair, bolding back his wife from fol- 
lowing the mate. *‘We don’t want that 
drunkard with us. I’ll have the boat 
lowered at once, and leave him in the 
ship.” 
Mra. Sinclair glared at him like a tigress, 
“I'd leave you, and a thousand such as 
you, to drown before I would leave him!” 
she said. 

‘Take care what you say,” he answered, 
“There’s no time for quarreling. The ship 
is settled, as you know, and she is sinking.”’ 

“Go and fetch Perey then,” she said, 
pushing bim from her as if to burry him 
on the errand. “I’li not move till he 
comes,”’ 

‘And I’ll not move an inch to save the 
scoundrel’s carcass from a dog’s death!’’ he 
hissed between his death, ‘I never in- 
tended to let my wife’s lover land with her 
at the Cape.”’ 

His eyes, usually so shrinking, were full 
of a wild fury, bis white pinched face had 
lost ite seared look, 

His wife gazed at him fora moment in 
surprise, and then burst into a bard laugh. 

“You play the man too late. Perey 
comes with ne, whetber you like his com- 
pany or no, Stand out of my way; [’ll 
fetch bim myself!’’ 

There was no need, for tre mate at that 
moment reeled on deck. He was very 
white, and there was a stunned look about 
him as of a man who had received a blow; 
his lips were livid and shaking. 

“Well, where she?” asked Mrs, 
Sinclair wockingly. 

‘She has answared me as if [ were a dog; 
and Hyde’s bully, the stowaway, struck me 
down as I tried to reach her cabin door. 
Bat I called out, I made her understand 
the state of things, and offered her her life. 
She refused it; and now she may drown. 
I’1i not lift hand or voice tosave her. That 
man threatened me with a pistol; I have 
one too, and I would have shot him if 1 
hadn’t thought drowning a better death for 
bim.” 

He epoke with all the sulky 
beaten ruffian. 

The marka « 


fury ofa 


f Tom’s fista were n 





face—he pat up bis hand and fe!: the bruise 

gy Steg ee a, 
There is a love which turns to ; it was 

the sort of love this man had felt for Es- 


and hate was boiling within bim now, 
with a thirst for ce. 


1 ” he said bitterly, “when 
struck me down; but it is 


old girl—you are the woman for me after 
all—aud we'll lead a jolly lite in a new 
land!” 

He put his arms around the woman, for- 


getting that her husband was by her side, 
fo ng all things in his brutal anger,the 
fumes of drink too being still in his 


brain, 

He was wrenched aside and flung upon 
the deck in an instant, and Sinclair stood 
over him and spurned bim with his foot 
as he lay. 

The one grea: passion of this weak man’s 
soul—jealousy—was working in nim with a 
wrath that gave him the strength of a mad- 
man, 


He flung himself on the prostrate mate 
and beld Lim by the throat, 

It is you who will drown!”’ he hissed in 
his face, = “No boat shall bold you and me 

hoking with the grip of that nervous 
band upon his windpipe, the mate could 
make no answer—he could but writhe and 
struggle for a breath or two of life, which 
seeined fast ebbing, 

“Let him gol” shrieked the woman, 

But her husband took no heed of her 
words—they flew past him, not touching 
his sense. 

He atill kneit upon Percy, holding bim 
down asa man inight hold an infuriated 


d . 

“firs. Sinclair looked around fo: help; 
there was none. The long-boat stood a 
furlong off, some of the crew standing, 
eagerly beckouing to the others to follow. 
Two men were in the other boat, ready to 
be lowered; two others were searching 
for some missing gear; so these three were 
alone on the p, the gray dawn scarcely 
making them visible to the others, 

Mr. Sinclair knelt down and looked into 
her lover's face—it was purple, and his 
lips were whitening with foam. At that 
moment something cold touched her hand; 
it was a pistol which had fallen from the 
mate’s pocket in the struggle. Ste caught 
it up and sbot her husband straight in the 
breast. 

He fell back, and the mate rose stagger- 
ing to his feet. Half fainting, dizzy, nearly 
senseless, he clung to his rescuer, dimly 
wondering what bad happened. 

The men in the boat peered through the 
darkness at the group, but understcod 
ane 

The two others, coming up trom the 
lower deck, ran aft to them with fear on 
their races, 

“Quick,” 
to lose! The water is rising fast. 
this?” 

They looked down on the deathly-white 
face of the Captain. He did not utter a 
word, 

“He has shot himself,” said his wife, 
“We must leave him; he is as good as a 
dead man.” 

She moved away without anether look, 
her arm around Percy, supporting hia un- 
certain ste 

In another instant Singlair’s fainting 
eyes closed, aud he saw no more, 

a o e * * * 


‘‘Let us stand off and see the old Venture 
go down,” said the recovered mate, with 
grim satisfaction in bis hard tone. ‘*How 
many scamps are there on board that 
wouldn’t join us?’ 

“Eight, all told,’ said a Malay, his white 
—_ shining through the dark line of bis 
i 

we may call ’em eleven,” said ancther 
man, ‘for the pilot is worth three ordinary 
seainen. 1 was afraid of his coming on 
deck every minute, It is a wonder he slept 
so long.’ 

Mrs. Sinclair, who bad been shivering 
visibly, laughed a little in a forced 


they cried—“there is no time 
W hat is 


way. 

**1 took good care he ehould sleep,” she 
said. 

The light was stronger now. The inate 
turned and looked her in the face; she was 
still clinging to hisarm. He shook off ber 
hand rudely. 

‘You are a woman who frighten#a man,” 
he said between bis lips, ‘‘Was Sinclair 
dead when we leit?’”’ 

“T neitber know norcare,’’ she answered, 
“He was killing you, and your life was 
worth a thousand such !ives as bis!’ 

‘They are crowding on more sail!”’ sud- 
denly cried a voice. ‘They have found out 
we ars gone! They mean to run us 
down!” 

‘Her hold is balf full of water,’”’ said an- 
other, ‘she won’t answer her helm, she'll 
go down ina minute—she’s scuttied in a 
dozen places, Dick said.”’ 

“T hope that girl will come on deck,’’ 
murmured the mate, “Perbaps even vow, 
if she dropped overboard——’ 

*Look at that chest,’’ whispered Mrns, 
Sinclair, ‘‘you know what it holds, all gold, 
I would have itin gold. I have earned it; 
you will enjoy it. Don’t let ine hear that 
girl’s name again. Kow away, lais, we’l! 
wait no longer!” 

They rowed a furlong or two,then paused 
on their oars and waited again. 

The light rose between them and the si 
lent ship; they looked tosee her go down 
into the sinooth sea; their breath stood up- 
on their lips, their hearts beat expectantiy, 
they were ready t give a triuinphant cheer 
ere they dipped their oars into the water 


|} o0oe nore, 


But no such sight touched their 


bis | eves. 


They saw the shi fora momen 
as if Uawilling to obey bold hand shal 
steered her; then she turned slowly with 


prow tothe north, and saw Daniel 
standing at the wheel; they the faint 
echo of a cheer, and the Venture sailed 


away, leaving their boat alone on the wide 


Consternation sat on every face, execra- 
tions passed from lip to lip; Mra, Sinclair 
grew ghastly pale, but she did not sbriek 
or weep, 

“Can we on board?” she asked; her 
terror thrilling through her voice. 

She read her answer on the men’s despe- 
rate faces, 

The stretch of sea between them and the 
ship was fast increasing to a wide dim gull; 
she was ng into the morning mist. A 
little while and her white sails would van- 
ish amid its wreathing vapor; a moment 
more and the veil covered onl 

She was as lost tothem as though their 
wicked scheine had not failed and she and 
allon board bad gone down to the death 
prepared for them. 

© e ° . * . 


“Daniel, are we safe now?’ Eatrild 
asked, 

“Safe as the rock of Gibraltar, my dear. 
Did you think I was going to be circum- 
vented by a set of foreign scamps like they 
traitors in the boats over yonder—Malays 
and low Greeks and darkeys? {'m thank- 
ful to say there isn’t an English sailor 
> em except the mate. No; they 
are with us toa man, And, though Tom 
there, who is comforting that crying giri a 
little too bard, hasn’t the luck to be a 
sailor, yet he has the making of one in 
him, nd he has done work this 
nigbt—brave work! But for him, ‘Dick 
the gunner’ couldnt have got safe out 
of their hands, Each boat tancies ho 
jis in the otherone. It is well for him 
and for us that he is here instead, I reckon 
they would have killed hin when they 
found out the trick he’d played them, 
Now, my dear, 1 must work, and not talk, 
especially as I'm stili a bit sleepy, as I bad 
to drink some of the grog that she-wolf 
mixed, or she would have suspected me,” 

“Daniel, is her husband dead?’’ asked 
Estrild shrinkingly. 

“No,” sald niel, drawing a great 
breath of itife; “but there is no hope for 
him. By sunset he will be gone.” 

“Can I help him? Can I do any( hing for 
bim?” 

‘Perhaps you might read or speak a 
comforting word to him, if not afraid of 
such a sight as he is now,”’ 

“T am not afraid,” Estrild answered; “and 
Carrie will be with me.”’ 

As she turned away towards the com- 
panion-ladder, the sun lifted suddenly the 
great white veil from the sea, and she saw 
the boats making forthe dim shore which 
stood in the south like a line upon the 
sky. She gazed atthem for a moment in 
wistful pity, her eyes shadowed with the 
sorrow the innocent feel for the guilty. 
Then she looked back at Daniel and 
pointed to the distant shore, 

“Snakes and sry oe said the old sailor 
Amma “and aline of surf a mile broad, 
jive scamps rope long enough, as I’ve 
done, and they’re sure to hang themsel ves, 
If the mate had kept from the bottle—well, 
then, [ reckon, he wouldn’t have jumped 
overboard in the dark; he’d have looked 
for his latitude at sea instead of falling on 
it headlong upon land.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED, } 
Tr eg — - 

A CHINESE EmMpreEss's DowRy.—Neover 
in the history of the world probably hasa 
more magnificent weddivg trousseau been 
provided for any bride than that which was 
prepared forthe bride of the young Em- 
peror of China ashort timeago. A month 
previous to the wedding, the Chinese Ein- 
eps was presented with ten piebald 

orses with Len gran trappings, with one 
hundred pieces of satin, and with two hun- 
dred pieces of the finest cotton cloth. An 
even more valuable present consisted of 
two hundred ounces of gold, ten thousand 
ounces of silver, a gold tea-service, a silver 
tea-service, a thousand pieces of satin, 
twenty more horses with complete trap- 
pings, and an equal number of steeds with- 
out them, 

Even the parents of the lady were con- 
sidered. They received a hundred ounces 
of silver, another gold tea set, five thor. 
sand ounces of silver, a silver tea-set, and 
several ornawentsa, The most remarkable 
articles in the bride’s trousseau were her 
bata. 

The Celestial Court bat worn by the Eim- 
press is trimined with sable, the crown be- 
ing unmade of costly red velvet, along the 
centre of which is ornamented with three 
sinall oblung pearla of wonderful beauty, 
seventeén ordinary pear™ being set around 
itt The button is said to be surrounded 
with seven gold phiwnixes, which each is 
ornamented with seven large and twenty- 
one sinall pearls, and a ‘‘cat’s eye,’’ 

_ sO ett 

UNDER FALSE CoLons.—A_ senseless 
desire to appear better off than we are 
makes nine-tenths of us squander our 
means in trying to produce an erroneous 


impression upon our neighbors, As arule, 
few people are really deceived by such de- 
vices; but infinite barm is done to the char- 


acters and consciences of those who prac- 
tice them. Everywhere are seen persons 
who, possessing atnpl6é means for « natural 
and wholesoine life, throw away their op 
portunities of comfort and happiness, and 
| exist in @ sort of haze of false pretences, for 

no better object than the gratification of a 
| vanity as purely animal as that which 
| prompts the Centra African savage 
plaster big hair with wud and to smear 4 
body witl illock fat 1 
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BY T. MAYHES BAYLY. 





You remember the time when I fret sought your 


home, 

When « emile, not a word, was the summons to 
come, 

When you called me «a friend, till you found, with 
surprise, 


That our friendship tarned eut to be love ia disguise, 
You remember it-—don't you? 
You will think of it—won't you? 
Yes, yes, of all this the remembrance will last 
Long after the preseat fades into the past. 


You remember the griet that grew lighter when 


shared; 
With the bilss, you remember, could aught be com- 
pared? 
You remember how fond was my earliest vew? 
Not fonder than that which I breathe to thee now, 
You remember it—don't yea? 
You wii! think of It—won't you? 
Yea, yes, of all this the remembrance wil! last 
Long after the present fades into the past 
> - 


Dorothy Ennerdale. 


RY THE AUTHOR OF “WEDDED HANDS,” 
‘THER ORLSTONR SCANDAL,” “HIs 


FRIEND AND ENEMY,” ETO, 





CHAPTER LV,.—[OONTINUBD, } 


fP\HEN,” she said at last, “I am obliged 
toremain here until | am _ twenty- 
one?” 

**My dear’’—Kichard took both ber cold 
white haods into the warm clasp of his big 
brown ones—‘you are to stay here in your 
home and be happy in it. Don’t bother 
your little head about charity and gover- 
nessing, and all the reat of it. hy, I 
wouldn't have you working pense to 
death for nes that oould be given 
me! Itis my business t take care of you 
and 1 mean todoit. Now go to bed an 
got rid of that pale face. Why, we couldn't 
get on without you, you know! Good 
night, my cbiid;” and with that he led her 
to the door, and there released her hand, 
turning back to the fire with a very grave 
face after closing the door behind her. 

‘*How, in the name of wonder,”’ he mut- 
tered, after a long pause, during which he 
had tugged at his rough beard as he stared 
into the bright fire, “did that absurd char- 
ity notion get into the child's head? I had 
no idea of I, She doean’t much like me— 
I'm notquite the kind of individual she 
has been used to, I suppose, and that must 
have sent her ef! into that queer little tant- 
rum. A child like her getting her own liv- 
ing, and bothering her poor little head with 
half-a-dozen children! I will not have 
ig!” 

Ile took up his pipe and slowly began to 
retill it. 

“Yes; she would never have thought of 
resenting the fact that she owed her home 
tobim. I believe the notion of my hav. 
ing turned him out is atthe bottom of her 
dislike to me, She is fond of him, of 
oourse."’ 

A sudden thought seemed to strike bim 
and he laid down the unlighted pipe and 
began to pace to and fro, 

“Is it wore than sisterly fondness, | won- 
der? She looked as pale as a ghoet when he 
wentaway. And yet!I can hardly fanoy 
that it is #0, good and honest young fellow 
as heis, Aud he? Does be care for her? 
That's likely enough; but yet I don’t know. 
lt isn't likely he would leave ber tu 
nope by berself for months if that were the 
case,”’ 

Hie gave ashort laugh. 

“T should think not, indeed! Well, she’)! 
get that absurd governess notion out of her 
head before long, | hope.’’ 

He took up bis pipe, lighted it, and,draw- 
ing Dorothy's lately-vacated chair to the 
fire, began to smoke. He did not speak 
again fora long while, not until his pipe 
was smoked outand the fire had burned 
low. 

A cloak somewhere in the sllent house 
was slowly ringing outthe twelve solemn 
strokes of midnight when at last he roused 
himself, and came out of his long abstracted 
reverie, 

“Take care of Dorothy,’’ he muttered, re- 
peating bis cousin’s last words, “Ay, 1’ll 
do that, but Frank, my dear boy, you had 
better have told me to take care of my- 
self,’’ 

- 2 > * * 


Two more months went by, and the trees 
in the park were bright with fresh April 
green. 

The time bad passed pleasantly enough 
to the Squire, who was busily en from 
morning till night with hie Vv us im- 
provernents: Mra. Esoott bad knitted and 
dreamed away the days and nights accord. 
ing to custom; but the time had passed 
rather drearily and sadly to Dorothy, who 
had = Frank's not too frequent ietters 
to look forward to, 

He wrote to her as regularly as he could; 
but his erratis inovements rendered cor. 
respondence a inatter of some little diti- 
culty. 

But, whenever he could write, he did so 
and his letters were always amusing, long, 
and »sflectionate, He did noteay when he 
was to be expected home, though, and, 
when she in tarn wrote to him, Dorothy 
never asked the question. ; 

Indeed he had tmore than once hinted 
that it was quite likely their cruise would 
be indefinitely prolonged. 

And so Dorothy, paler and more sub 


dued, began to picture herself as » 

ness as the weeks went on, and her 
twenty-first birthday drew nearer and 
nearer, 

She had never faltered in that determina- 
tion of hers, that, as soon as she was of age. 
she would leave Mount Ennerdale an 
earn her own living. 

She had not mentioned it since that in- 
terview in the library; but she stead/astly 
adhered to her determination all the 
same. 

She o:afed as much as ever inst the 
sense of unwilling obligation which Hich- 
— Ennerdale’s guardianship forced upon 

er. 

As for Frank—well, if he wanted her, be 
could surely come te her! She wasa pen- 
piless girl, just as poor, really, asthe very 
maid who waited on her; and what oould 
she do but “go and be a governess,’’ as she 
phrased it to herself? 

A slight incident kappened one day which 
reatly altered the lotty demeanor which 
Jorothy had #o far maintained towards 

Richard. 

Chancing to be idly cutting and chipping 
ata rough plece of wood with the huge 
clasp-k uife—an old Cape companion--which 
he always carried, Richard managed in 
some way to let the keen bladeslip through 
his fingers, and, instinctively clutching at 
it, severely cut bis right band. 

Mra. Escott, thoroughly horrified and 
prognosaticating lock-jaw and a dozen other 
calatnitiea, insisted upon sending for the 
doctor; and that gentleman, on his arrival, 
so far bore outthe old lady that he pro- 
nounced the injury to be a very severe one, 
and, after binding and strapping up the 
hand, forbade his patient on any account to 
remove the bandage; and her nephew, 
though laughing at the idea of such a fuss 
being made over a cut, promised to 
obey. 

An hour later be caine into the morning- 
rooiun, where the two ladies sat at work, with 
an open letter in hia left hand. 

Mrs, Escott was knitting, of course, and 
Dorothy’s fingers were busy with « very 
gorgeous aflair indeed, a scariet merino 
frock intended for Polly Trickett’s little 
baby. 

‘*Dorothy,’’ Richard began, with a smile, 
and holding up the letter, “I want you to 
help ine out of a pickle. Here is a letter 
must be answered by to-night’s post, and 
hereaml with my hand tied up. Will 
you be kind enough to write the reply for 
me? Itis only half a dozen lines, It 
must be done, or I would not trouble 
you.”’ 

Now it chanced that Miss Dorothy’s tem. 
per was more than usually touchy on that 
mere ary day, for the morning post had 

rought the Squire a letter from Frank,and 
had not brought one for her; 80, without 
se to look up, she responded un- 
graciously— 

“T am busy just now, as you see’’—then 
viciousiy— “Can't you get one of your 
other servants to do it?’’ 

For a moment be stared at her in cotn- 
plete astonishment; then his face flushed, 
and he turned and left the room with an 
involuntary whistle. 

“Dorothy, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself!’’ cried Mra, Escott, with unusual 
spirit. “How could you speak to him like 
that? Whaton earth has come over you 
lately, child?” 

‘*] didn’t mean to say it.”’ 

Dorothy dropped the scarlet dress, feel- 
ing thoroughly ashamed, now she came to 
reflect upon her words, 

‘You are right, auntie; it was horrid to 
say what I did—disgracetul! I don’t know 
what inade me do it, I’m sure!”’ 

And then, in anu impulsive fit of peni- 
tence, she got upand ran across the hall 
and into the library. Richard stood by 
the writing-table, untying his bandaged 
hand. 

“What ie it, Dorothy?’”’ 

His tone sounded just as usual, 
wished it had not, 

“Will you let me write the letter now, 
please?’’ said the gir! meekly. 

She did not exactly see her way clear toa 
complete verbal apology; but perhaps he 
would acoept the action. 

“Thanke."’ 

Saying nothing else, he moved aside that 
she wnignt sit down, and then, when she 
was ready, began to dictate to her what he 
wished said. It was by no means an amus- 
ing piece of y's yet he suwiled 
over it a good deal. 

“Can 1 write any more for you?” Doro- 
thy asked, when the few lines were written 
and the envelope directed. 

“Thank you, dear,’’ 

He well understood the apology—she 
was too proud to speak, 

“There are two or three more which 
should be answered to-day, if it is not too 
mucb trouble,” 

So Mrs, Ennerdale, conscious of blush- 
ing very rosily indeed, but yet very glad iu 
ve eee a three more curt business- 
episties, relative to building and ntin 
and other matters, and, that Bog om 
re her iniddle finger on the pen-wiper 
for at least two minutes before she man- 
aged to say without raising her eyes — 

“I'll write all your letters until your 
hand is well again, if you will let me; and 
mind you don’t take off the bandages upou 
any acocount."’ 

And then, without waiting for a reply, 
she burried away, very glad to get back to 
Mra, Ksoott and the scarlet frock again. 

After this concession on Miss Dorothy's 
part, she found it, rather to her dismay, 
quite out of her power to resume her old 


Sne 





cold behavior tow ards her guardian,cousin 
aod bugbear. ; 

She tried hard, or thought 
keep up the barrier between 
wes a featile eflort 


8 e did, to 


them; but 








ten; and Dorothy, 
any means desire it, found herself intense- 
ly interested in all the Squire’s schemes of 
improvement, and, almost without know- 
ing it, offering various su ions. 

Then, too, very soon to ask her 
to accompany him on bis walks to look at 
the progress of these same improvements, 
aren | Soe that he most larly 
wanted her opinion and advice u such 
and such a subject; and she—well, she be- 

to realise that it was uncommonly dull 
ndeors, with Mrs. Esoott and her endless 
knitting and doleful dreamns,while Richard 
bad a bundred anecdotes of his Cape lite to 
tell her, and the park aud lanes were #0 
lovely in their Lright May foli and she 
not unwillingly accompanied him. 

By the time the Squire’s injured band 
was well, and, by-the-way, it took a re- 
markably long time to heal—the two were 
on triendly terms that astonished no one so 
inuch as Miss Eonerdale herself, 

“But then,’ she told herself, ‘he is by 
no means so objectionable as he used to 
be,”’ 

But this amicable state of things did not 
f° on without an occasional storm to vary 

Richard very often managed to “put his 
foot in it,’’ as be called it, and thus outrage 
Miss Dorothy’s dignity. One day be kept 
luncheon waiting for one hour, and at last 
appeared with a good deal of tnud clinging 
to bis attire. 

On Dorothy asking what he had been 
doing, he told her,in a very wmatter-of- 
course way, that a cabbage-wagon had 
broken down in one of the lanes, and that 
he had been helping the driver to get up 
the horse, mend the wagon, and pick up his 
stock. 

“]T declare,” he finished, laughing, “the 
fellow looked asif be would stay there un- 
til Doomsday!” 

‘*What if he had?” said Miss Ennerdale 
snappish! y. 

‘W bat if he had?’”’ the Squire echoed. 

“I know what I said well enough How 
could you do it?” 

“How could I do it? Why, bless the 
child, how I do anything else?’’ 

“Very easily, I should think. The idea 
of you—au Ennerdale, and the Squire too! 
—hauling up horses aud inending wagons, 
and then picking up—cabbages!’’—with in- 
tensely scornful emphasis, as if the princi- 
pal aggravation Jay in those vegetables, 
“No one would believe that you were an 
Ennerdale at all, 1 deciare!”’ 

“Why?” 

“Why? Because you do such absurd 
things!” replied Dorothy crossly. 

She always scolded him when she felt in- 
clined, ‘You have no sense of propriety.’ 

“What is ate go ig asked Richard, pull- 
ing at his beard with an amused air, 

“Why, behaving oneself properly, I 
suppose,” rnswe Dorothy, balting a lit- 
tle over her definition. 

‘“‘Ah, to be sure—I see!”’ 

He nodded, and then added—“Why, 1 
tancy you are about right, child! I don’t 
think I ever managed to get any very clear 
ideas on the subject. We didn’t pay a ver 
strict regard to proprieties at the Cape, 
suppose, ‘Is such and such a thing right? 
Yes. Then:lo it as well as you know how, 
and don’t rest until it is done. In such and 
such another thing wrong? Yes. Then 
don’t doitto save your life.’ Those are 
about the only notions of propriety I ever 
managed to get into my head, [ think.” 

And Dorothy, though she ate her share of 
the delayed luncheon in an unappeased 
state of mind, was fain to -acknowledge— 
but only to herself—that, if ue had tearnt 
by beart all the books of etiquette that ever 
were written, he could hardly have got any 
better notions of propriety out of their com- 
bined wiedom and politeness. 


CHAPTER V. 


fF\HE bright summer inonths went by 
| with all their bloom and heat and 

glory, but they cid not bring Frank 
home. 

His letters came at irregular intervals, 
and now they told of an intention to pro. 
long tne excursion. 

They haa decided to see all they could, 
while ae were about it, he wrote, and so 
they would go to Tangier and Algiers—a 
good many other places tno, perhaps, before 
turning their faces homewards, It was 
doubtiul whether they would reach Eng- 
land before the end of the year. 

He was enjoying himself very much; but 
he longed to see Mount Ennerdale and her 
again; and dear old Dick. 

So his long, bright, and amusing letters 
tu Dorothy never failed to assume her; but 
over the last one which definitely an- 
nounced his prolonged absence the girl 
shook her head and siniled with tears stand- 
ing in ber brown eyes, 

“To-day is my birthday, Frank,” she 
murmured, turning to look out of the win- 
dow, where the last September leaves of 
russet and brown were showering down in 
the keen morning air, “and, when you 
come, you won’t find me here. You should 
have come long ago; or, rather, you should 
never have gone away.’ 

And then she brushed her band across 
4 —_ p agtey weg and turned away to 

16 fire, for the door opened jt 
Richard came in. , 7 Ce 

‘Good morning, Dorothy—many happy 


returns of the day, my dear.” 
“J didn’t know you knew.” 
, Dore thy eyed him doubtfully, crushing 
uy] rank's letter i ¢r hand, She had 
r particularly cared totalk about this ' 








twenty-first birthday of hers—to him, of all 
Peef shouldn't have known but that I got 
con- 


aunt Janet to teke me into ber 
fidence on the subject, Why didn’t you 
tell ne?’ When my birthday comesround, 
I shall chalk up a notice out there tn the 
ball, I think. That’s only policy, you 
know.” 

wot _ it is,” 

“Of course P 

His tone —— for his eye caught the 
crumpled paper in her band,and went from 
it to her face comprehendingly. ‘Is that a 
letter from Frank?” 

**Yea,’’ 

Fibs were things very nearly unknown 
to Dorothy, or she would have told one 
just then with the greetest goodwillin the 
world. 

“It is time he favored me with another, I 
think. What does he say?”’ 

“On, nothing mach, nothing particular!” 
the girl stammered. “He is not comin 
home yet, they are going on to Algiers an 
Tan Ay | hn too, very likely.’ 

“When does he mean to be home, 
then?” 

“He doesn’t say exactly—I sup he 
doesn’t know. Not before the end of the 

ear, atanyrate, But I daresay it will be 
onger, for he doesn't seem to care very 
mucb!”’ 

And then, moved by some sudden fierce 
lnttle impulse, the girl tossed the unoffend- 
ing paper into the fire. 

It was the first of Frank’s letters that she 
had treated so, The Squire looked after 
her, astonished, as she ran out of the room, 
brushing against Mrs, Escott, who entered 
just taen; and who paused and looked after 
ber too, 

‘*Whatever is the matter now?”’ cried the 
old lady. “What is the child crying 
for?”’ 

“She wasn’t crying, was she?’’ her nep- 
hew questioned blankly. 

“Of course she was. I declare I thought 
you had been quarreling.” 

‘Not this time.”’ 

“Weil, you do it so eften, you see,” said 
Mrs. Escott innocently; “although it isn’t 
your fault, Richard, I will say that. But 
really 1 don’t know what bas come over 
Dorothy lately—-she is altogether different. 
All I can say is that I can’t make it out!” 

“Took here, aunt Janet’’—Richara was 

ulling at bis beard thoughtfully as he 

eant against the high old chimney-piece, 

looking down at the little figure crowned 

with its formidable cap, “I can’t make her 

out either, although, as she’s a woman, I 

don’t know that’s saying much,” he added 
renthetically. “But I thought you might 
now, perbaps, if I don’t.” 

‘Might know what, my dear?”’ 

Mrs. Escott was entirely at sea as to his 
meaning; but he wastoo much in earnest 
to notice, He said abruptly: 

‘«W nether she Is fretting for Frank.’ 


“Frank? Why, there is nothing the mat- 
ter with Frank! What should she fret 
about?”’ 


“She might’ — Richard flushed to the 
roota of his crisp hair—“‘if she’s fond of him, 
you know.” 

‘Fond of bim?”’ cried the old lady. still 
awniably obtuse, “Of course she is fond 
of him, and he of her. Why, they have 
been like ~brother and sister all their 
lives!’’ 

“Only brother and sister, do you think?” 

“Ob, that is what you inean!’’ cried Mrs, 
Esc tt briskly, and, glancing at his face,she 
began to dimly perceive that it was possible 
he night mean even more. ‘Oh, dear me, 
yes, that isall! There has never been any- 
thing whatever between them. They are 
too used to one another for that. I should 
think it woula amuse Dorothy if she knew 
you fancied it, What a notion!”’ 

‘Don’t tell her, then!” he said bluntly, 
and had then no time to say any more, just 
then Dorothy came back and took her seat 
at the breaktast-table, with eyes that bore 
traces of recent tears pretty plainly, de- 
terminedly cool and unconscious as she 
strove to look. 

Only once during the meal did she let 
her eyes catch her cousin’s, and then soine- 
how their expression scared her, like a won- 
derful unexpected revelation, and set her 
heart beating so hard and loud that she was 
frightened again in a new way. 

She got out of the room as soon as she 
couldand ovntrived upon various pretext to 
keep out of his;way for the rest of the day,re- 
fusing to appear at luncheon on the plea of 
a headache, and spending altogether a very 
dismal birthday in the solitude of her own 
room. 

Indeed, it was not until the evening that 
she siw Richard again, when, as tbey were 
all three going out to dinner, it was abso- 
lutely impossible to avoid him any 


longer. 

But her pulses quickened still at the 
memory otf that look of his: and, when she 
enteren the library in her white dinoer- 
dress, looking even prettier than usual, 
with her big soft eyes bright and some 
white blossoms fastened in her rufiled 
brown hair, and saw biin standing there, 80 
evidently waiting for her, ber heart again 
began to beat in that dreadful unaccount- 
able way. 

She would have liked noting so well a4 
to run away; und yet she perversely longed 
to stay and hear what he had to say to ber, 
no matter wnat it might be. 

So she crossed the room, and joined him 
on the rug by the fire, trying to be con- 
scious Oaly of the buttons on her gloves, 
which refused to be fastened somebow. 

“Tet me do it,” he said, and took posses- 
sion of her white glove before sbe knew 
whether to say “‘yes”’ or ‘“‘no,” “I’m rather 
clumsy at this sort of thing, I’m afraid. 
No; that’ll do. What do ladies want with 
so many buttons, 1 wonder? I find two 
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“Oh, yeu, thanks — much better!” she 
stammered, and drew her band away. “I— 
1 thought aunt Janet was here.” 

“Bo sbe will be directly, I daresay. Never 
mind ber at present. i’ve got someth 
here toabow you. Did you wonder why 
aidn’t give yous gy = 

“No,” she faltered. “Why should you?” 

“Why shouldn’t 1? you mean?” 

He took |= ¢ Sap Ge = oe red 
leather which lay on table, and held it 
open before ber eyes. 

“i Grea SS think it’s a queer sort 
of thing; but I thought might like it 
perha I shot that | myself—and a 
tine big fellow he was—and dug up all the 
a Doroth ed ht 

Alt y was vexed, or 
Pan Feeney Ay em hing ~ 
not done {t—and, al bh she was strug- 
giing against an absurd inclination to burst 
ridiculously into tears; yet she could not 
help an exclamation of admiration and 
pleasure as ber eyes rested upon what lay 
upon the purple velvet bed—a neckiace of 
lion's claws exquisitively i and set 
witb such glittering diamonds that she 
was fairly dazzied. 

Richard, listening to her 
tary words of thanks, looked . 

“The stones are only Cape, of course,”’ he 
said; “but they look as well ss any ers, 
so faras I know, altbough they wouldn't 
be thougbt ap to much in the market. I 
sent it to London to be polished and set, 
and all that. I’m glad you like it, Put it 
on to-night, won’t you?” 

Dorothy did not want to say “yes,” but it 
was quite impossible to say ‘“no;’’ so she 
reinoved the slender gold chain from her 
throat, and the lion’s claws and big Cape 
diamonds glittered in the place of that sim- 
ple ornament. 

Catching a glimpse of herself in one of 
the greai mirrors,the girl gave a half-frown 
and shook ber head. 

“lt is too good tor me,” she said, 

“Is it? Ishould like to see something 
that was.” 

“Ob, I daresay it doesn’t look so very out 
of place now!”’ Dorothy spoke with a sud- 
den desperate resolution, for the throbbing 
of her heart was almost choking her again, 
and she did not dare meet his eyes, “I on! 
meant that I shall not be able to wear it 
woon, you know. I don’t think people will 
much care to see their governess wearing 
diamonds; and I want to tell you, Mr. En- 
nerdale, that, now I am twenty-one,I mean 
to get a situation as soon as I can.” 

After this the Deluge! Dorothy never 
alterwards thought of that speech of hers 
without recalling also tbat particular quota- 
tion. 

She never knew exactly what it was that 
Richard said or how he said it. But she did 
know that he scared her somehow, and 
made her feel more wretched aud criminal 

and hopeless and miserable than she had 
ever done in all her life before, 

“I didn’t think you would careso much,” 
she faltered out belplessiy. 

“Not care!”? he echoed, almost angrily. 
“You know better, What did 1 tell you 
months ago, when we spoke on this very 
subject?” 

“But you always knew 1 meant to go,” 
Dorothy urged. “I told you then that, 
when I was twenty-one, I intended to go 
for agovernees,”’ 

“I know you sald so; but I hoped that 
you had long ago given up such a prepos- 
terous notion. by should you do any- 
thing so ridiculous and unnecessary? What 
is the reason of it?” 

“I told you the reason then. 1 am old 
enough to earn my own living, and I want 
to be independent.”’ 

“Ot what?” 

“Ol what?” she echoed. 

“Of whom, then? Do you su 1 for- 
get what you said before,child? My charity, 
miny charity! That was what stung you then 
and what stings you now, I suppose, Why 
can you not take as @ matter of course from 
me what you took as a matter of course 
from Frank?” 

‘I can’t,” replied che girl, in low tone, 

‘Dorothy, see here;’”’ and be touched her 
shoulder, causing ber to turn and face bim. 


r, involun- 


“Tell me this, © you doubt your being 
--welcome, and more than that, in this 
house?”’ 


‘No, I don’t doubt that,’ she glanced at 
him and then looked away again, flushing 
painfully. “It is not that. You are always 
kind; but I can’t stay here. I must go 
away, Mr. Ennerdale, I must indeed!” she 
exclaimed, with a passion which she her- 
self hardly understood. 

“I nee;”’ and he lifted his band from her 
shoulder, ‘My poor little girl! How you 
must detest me to consider such a slight 
Obligation as yours to me such an insup- 
portable shackle!”’ 

“I don’t detest you!” Dorothy oried 
quickiy, recklessly contradictin all those 
past vehement assertions which she had 
— to — “ a 

m't you tr a rs in 
obiid.” J y Sppears 80, ny 

“It is not true, then! I used to dislike 
you, but not now,” declared the ri, 
— on the very brink of a fi ot 

ra. 


“Then,” he was watching her with a 
curious smile, “will you stay bere, Doro- 
thy?” 

“No, I can’t. I must go away!” 

‘Being a governess is so mach better than 
staying here in my house, then?’”’ 

“You know it isn’t; you know it will be 
horrid!” 

Here the tears detied her utmost efforts 
to keep them back, and came coursing 
down her cheeks and dropping upon her 
white gown. 

“Why, Dorothy, my darling!” 





cee emacs bis com wep cened tho Mito 
woe begone Don th 
Sonn, T would sooner see all to women Ia 
world crying at once than would 
indeed. You doa't want to go away now, 


do sweetheart? Because, yoy see, you 

aball aot, if you do, for I almest believe 

you care justa little for your detestable 
» after all, don’t you?”’ 

With the last words be and kissed 
her wet cheek; but, as he did so, she forci- 
a eee herself,and looked at him with 
* pale and agitated, her eyes large and 
> ) aeneaae of something little terror in 

“No, no, you are inistaken—you are In- 
deed! lam , very, v sorry for 
wpe gen nm apa a -_ ke! f., is 

wron uite wrong. not ak 
ou cared like that—intieed I never knew 
or dreamt of it! I will go away, at once, 
as 1 meant to §% and then you will forget 
all about me!’ 

Sbe hurried to the door, then hesitated 
and came back, and ventured to lay her 
band upon bis arm. 

“Ob, pray forgive me! Indeed 1 did not 

she pl 





know!’ eaded piteously. 
“Forgive you!” 
He and looked at her for a moment 


in a dazed, pained way. 

“)¢ is not your fault, child. You are not 
tw blame that I love you any more than you 
are that you don’t me. 1 was an idiot to 
suppose that you would. How is it likely 
that vou coulu care for me, a man different 
in a hundred ways from what you have 
been used to, gnd deficient in as many 
more? Weil, there’s an end of that kind 
of aes for me. I was a fool, that's 
all 

He walked slowly to the other end of the 
room, and then cause back to where she 
was standing. 

‘“‘Dorothy, must you goaway? Listen—I 
sweur to you that, if you will atay here, you 
shall not be troutled with me, 1 have beid 
my tongue in the past, and I can hoid it in 
the future. I’ll not annoy you, or remind 

ou of what we have said to-day. Stay 

ere, and then, at least, I shall have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you are sale 
and happy. Willyou?’’ 

“No, no! I can’t, I can’t! I must go away, 
I will go as soon as ever | can obtain a situ- 
ation. Don’t try to dissuade me; { must go 
—I am not ungrateful, indeed! { will never 
forget how kind you havealways been to 
me as long as [ live!’’ 

And, with those last passionate worda,she 
turned and left the room, 

“Oh, Frank, Frank,’’ Dorothy sobbed, 
when she was safe ia the privacy of her 
own room, ‘why did you go away and 
leave me? Why did you go away and 
leave me to this? I cannot stay here,I dare 
not, and see him every day! I won't 
remain here another week to psin bim witb 
the sight of me! I wish I couid die and end 
it all!’’ 

* a ” * 7 * 


Mrs, Escott cried and scolded and la- 
— and expostulated; but it was ali in 

n. 

Durotby was resolute. As soon as she 
could obtain a situation as governess, she 
would leave Mount Knnerdale. She wanted 
to earn her own living and be indepen- 
dect. 

That was all the explenation the old 
lady’s questionings could extract from the 
girl, when; to her intense astonishment,ale 
told her of her plans. 

“You must be mad to think of such a 
thing, ebild!”” sbe cried. ‘Why do you 
want to go away?” 

“] have told you, auntie dear,’’ Doro- 
thy replied steadily. ‘I want to be inde- 
pendent.”’ 

“I never heard of anything more ab. 
surd! A fine governess you will make— 
you who never willingly iearnt a lesson in 

oe Pray what does Richard say to 
tall 

‘He knows, auntie. 1 have told him. He 
knows exactly what I mezn to do;’’ and the 
girl winced as she thought of the soene of 
the nigbt before. ‘‘He would ratber 1 did 
not go; but I must. I have quite made up 
my mind. Isball write to Mrs. Langton 
to-night, to see if she knows of a suitable 
situation in Lundon. I think she may; 
she knows so many people;”’ and that was 
all Dorothy would vouchsafe to the old 


he same evening she wrote to Mrs, 

Langton, an old friend of Mrs. Escott’s, 
urging her req uest,and at the end of a week 
Mrs. Langion’s answer came. 

She knew of a situation, if Dorothy 
had thoroughly determined to do any- 
thing so foolish, which she thought might 
suit her. 

It was in the family of a friend of hers, 
a Mre. Pennant; there were only three 
small children, and the salary was a fair 
one. 

If she decided to accept it,she could enter 
upon her duties as soon as she liked. Doro- 
thy nurriedly read the ietter, and at once 
wrote back, accepting the offer, promising 
to be in London one week from that 
date. 

That decisive plunge taken, she felt that 
the worst wrench was over. Yet why 
should she care so much? she asked her- 
se!f,and, asking the question, found no 
— 

be hardly saw Richard during that week 
of waiting, for he studiously kept out of her 
way. 

She knew as well as if he had told her 
that he avoided her, so that bis presence 
should neither annoy nor embarrass 
ber, 

The day of her departure came, a oold, 
disinal October day; and, when, at last, she 
escaped from poor Mra, Escott’s weepink 





* stion. 








| and vewalling, Richard drowe ber to the 











He bad wished pe gah gee hae tery 
of her ea lige she bad that, 
as ny Sg Langton bad promised to 

rag Ape drive he did not attempt to 
enter conversation, and it was not un- 
til she was seuted in the train that he said, 
as be held ber band— 

“If you tired of this business, Doro- 
thy, as I think you will, or are not happy, 
don’t forget, my child, that the home you 
a is always yours, Promise me 

“I promise,” Dorothy answered in a 

choked voice; and in another moment the 
train was ing On its way, and she was 
crouching down in her corner of the other- 
= empty compartment sobbing passion- 
ately. 
Richard Ennerduale stood gazing after the 
train uctil it was the merest speck in the 
a gg my he tightly out to the — 
ng ve ©, his lips y set, bis brow 
clouded with a pained frown. 

“I made a mistake,”” he muttered. “I 
made a most bitter unstake in ever coming 
to England, Well, Frank will be home 
soon, and it shall be set straight, for I was 


right enough in my fancy, there is not 
much doubt of that.” 
* ie & * * ” 


Mrs. Pennant’s house in Bulstrode 
Square was rather dull and dingy one, The 
small enclosare in front had two weakly 
laurel-trees, one distorted bolly-bushb, and 
half a dozen nondescript plants, rather 
sc: abby in their general effect. 

‘The back-garden was somew bat inore pre- 
tentious in size, but nothing flourished 
there beyond a dust-bin, a dog-kennel, two 
or three a and wine-cases,and a good 
deal of rubbish. 

Within, the house was well furnished, 
and nothing necessary for comfort was 
lacking; but the rooms were rather close 
and dark. Such were the atiil-life sur- 
roundings of Dorotby Ennerdale’s new 
home. 

Mrs. Pennant herself wasa brisk, bust- 
ling, livoly matron, ratber fair,very plump, 
and probably some years over forty, good- 
humored, as most plump people are, but in 
a general way perhaps just a little too 
uuch for Mr, Pennant, who was a week 
and mild gentieman, gray-haired and 
fitty, with a temper as placid as his own 
blue eyes, 

The Pennant olive-branches, Amy, Alice, 
and Fred, were very wuch like all other 
children, neither petter nor worse. 

In this house and among these people, 
then, wilful pretty Dorothy settled down 
heroically to ‘be a governess,” firmly de- 
termined that she bad obosen ber lot in lite, 
and resolving not to look back. 

Her duties were not beavy; she had no- 
—- do with her pupils beyond teach- 
ing them and, wheuever the weather per- 
uitted, taking them for walks about the 
adjacent streets and squares. 

Mrs. Pennant took a de ided liking to her 

le, pretty young governess, and treated 
| with rather tore than ordinary consid- 
eration; while Mr. Penvant, who always 
went up totbe schovlroom of an evening 
to talk to bis young ones, bad always a fow 
kind tatherly words to say to the fair-faced, 
brown-eyed girl. 

Altogetuer sie was perhaps as well off as 
she was likely to be a6 a governess, But 
when November came, with ite depressing 
dull days and thick yellow fogs, the poor 
child was utterly tired of ber new life. At 
Canerdale she bad been used to the large 
rooms, the wide passages, the luxurious 
turniture, the breezy, open country. 

In reality she had been mistress of the 
great house and its many servants, for Mra. 
Escott’s meek rule did not amount to very 
much. 

Here she found herself obliged to con- 
forin to the rules of other peopie’s waking, 
obliged, too, to perform a hundred difler- 
ent little duties both for herself and others 
which bad never before soiled her bands, 
However out of sorts she inight feel,it made 
no difference. 

Thechildren must be taken for their 
walk; their lessons must be herrd; and 
then they must stumble through those 
wearisome scales and exercises upon that 
dreadtul, jarring, jingling old piano, Then, 
wo, her only sitting-room was the achoo!l- 
room, with its faded larpet and well-worn 
furniture, 

Plenty of company came to Bulstrode 
Square; but the governess was not permit- 
ted to associate with the visitors, 

When the children were iu bed, she nad 
all the long dul! evening to yet througi: as 
best she might, with no more alluring 
amusement than the correcting of a pile of 
ink-blotted exercises, or puzzling over a 
sum that weuid not come right, try as she 
would, 

Then, too, in the mnidat of ber perplexed 
bewildermem there would coine # distract- 
ing buret of laughter and music from be- 
low, where other people were together 
and bappy. Ab, it was a doletul change, 
aod Dorotby’s philosphy was not equal to 
it! 

The letters from Mount Eanerdale—she 
would not call it ‘*home’’—did not help to 
cheer her much, Poor, tearful Mrs. Kecott 
sorely missed the bright young presences lie 
had been used to for so long,and #0 her con- 
fused, rambling epistles were doleful in the 
extreme, 

The place was not like the same, she 


wrote, it waseo dull. Kichard was changed | 
too, or she thought 80; he was asiient and | 


gloomy. She would be very glad when 
Frank came home again; and surely Dor 


thy meant to come for the Christmas boll 
day? No, Dorothy shook ber head S be 
did pot mean to go. 


iTO BE CONTI El 















Scientific and Useful, 


Murat Backs.—A new method of book- 
binding has been introduced. This con- 
sists in the employ ment of sheet metais for 
cov in lieu of the millboard or card 
which ordinarily forms the foundation to 
which the leather or other material is at- 
tached. The metal employed is Me thin, 
and can be bent and straightened again 
without d For school. books, hy mn- 
books, ete., which are subjected to much 
wear and tear, this meth ot binding is 
said to be very useful and efficient, 

Rust anp Irnon.—A German paper re. 
centiy published a method of removing 
rust from iron, which appears to be very 
=, and is said to be thoroughly effec- 
tual. It consists in immersing the article 
in a nearly saturated solution of chlori:e ot 
tin, which, however, must not be too acid, 
or it will attack the iron treated, A tter re- 
moval trom this bath, the metal must be 
washed in water, and then. with a weak so- 
lution of ammonia. The iron so treated as- 
sumes the appearance of frosted sil ver, and 
is proof against rust, 

A Simptx Gas-LiagutTer.—A simple 
electric gas-lighter has been brought out, It 
consists of an oval plate of vulcanized rub- 
ber, which is covered by athin metallic 
plate of similar size. ® latter can be 
withdrawn from the vulcanite suddenly by 
means of a small lever. The sepsration 
excites a charge of static «electricity which 
passes in the form of a spark at the end of 
the handle used to turn the gas-cock, and 
in such a position as to ignite the gas, Tie 
device obviates the necessity tor lucifers 
or tapers, 

OLL AND STRENGTH.—A correspondent 
—presumably a dooctor—advises those who 
wish to gain flesh and strength, to assimi- 
late oil through the pores of the skin, in- 
stead of by the stomach. The patiént is to 
take a warm bath, #o as to thoroughly open 
the pores of his skin. He must then be 
rubbed dry with rough towels in a heated 
atmosphere, after which, any pure oil is 
rubbed into the skiu. Cod-liver oil is said 
to be the best; but olive oil will do. By 
this means, it is said, an invalid will be 
able to assimilate ten times more oil than 
his weak stomach could possibly di, est. 


A RAILWAY PLATFORM. —The latest idea 
is to economize the minutes generaliy lost 
in a train stopping at a railway etation. The 
train “slows down” as it approaches the 
platitorm, to the rate of from tour to six 
miles an bour, and at this sp. ed, as the 
train approaches, the platform is set revol v- 
ing. The train and platiorm, therefore, 
move together; and, without the train —- 
ping, the passenger is able to alight with- 
out feeling any sensible sock: the train 
moves off, and the platiorm slowly seities 
to rest again. The same invention, it is 
said, will enable people to enter a train 
while in motion. 
ee 


Farm and arden. 

RoapsiDE TREES.—It is not advisabl to 
draw the earth away trom the rowiside 
\rees in order to elevate the walkways, as 
such methods ex pose the roots by uncover- 
ing thew. Many valuable trees are kill. d 
by being thus treated. 

Bon K.—The refuse bone trom the tam- 
ily table should ali be saved and © roken 
into small pieces for the fowls, They «at 
them greedily, and, when not suppil a 
with bones, it is good policy to buy them 
yround and ready for use. 

SEEDLESS RKaAlIsins. —Seedless raisins 
are obtained by burying the end of the 
vine in the ground when the grape is balf 
ripe. This prevents the formati n of seed 
and the full develop.uwent of the truit, but 
it ripens all the same, and has a delicious 
flavor. 

LARGS# AND SMALL.—In procuring trees 
in the «pring it should not be overlooked 
that the younger ones will thrive better 
than those that are larger, The older a 
tree the greater the liability to loss, Young 
trees root rapidly, and begin to grow early 
alter transplanting. 

W KAK-KN&ED.,— Fora horse that is weak 








in the knees, rub the limbs briskly with 
woolen, then bathe with salt and water, 
wipe dry, and apply a mixture of one pint 
of alcohol and one drachin of tincture ot 


Spanish fly, rubbing in @ tablespoonful 
twice a day with the band. Let the horse 
run in @ loose stall deeply littered with 
sawdust, or on an earth floor. 

Hongy.—The boney extractor is simply 
acan containing arevolving trame. Into 
this revolving trame, the frames of honey 
are placed and rapidly revolved, or whirled 
around, by turning acrank. The centri- 
fugal force throws the honey from the cells 
witbout breaking orin any way injuring 
the combs. The combs can then be 16- 
turned to the hive to be again filled with 
honey. 

GREEN Foop ror Horses.—Green food 
in the summer is often the cause of serious 


indigestion in horses, with its common re- 
sulte—colic and rupture of the ttomach, 
which is inevitably tatal. Such food should 
never be given wet, or heated by ftermen- 
tation after cutting, or in excessive quanii- 
ties, nor when a horse is weary. Clover or 
rye should be cut after the dew is off and 
before the heat of the day, and spread in 
the shade to wilt, orin the alternoon, and 
| jeftto wilt until the next day. A sprink 
ling of salt will tend to avoid trouble with 
vents fermentation 


such food, as it pre 
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The Rule of Fashion. 

The idea of the sway of Fashion In so- 
ciety has been personified under the idea 
of a certain lady known as Mra. Grundy. 
Through the all-pervading system of eti- 
quetie we are influenced by Mrs, Grundy. 
No autocrat can be more petty and exact- 
ing. Could any despotism inquire so mi- 
nutely into the merest details of our per- 
sonal life? And yet we all of us perforce 
must submit to it—some grudgingly, some 
willingly, but all inevitably, under pain of 
Mrs. Grundy’s severe displeasure. For 
our many-faced tyrant has means at her 
disposal to punish and subdue the flercest 
recalcitrant; she brings in her own bills of 
pains and penalties—and woe to the man, 
or still more to the woman, who ventures 
to disregard her high authority, 

The crime may indeed be a very smal] 
one; you may only have worn a frock. 
coat where, by rule, you ought rather to 
have appeared in & swallow-tail and white 
tie; you may only have dared to putona 
becoming hat where Mrs. Grundy’s rule 
prescribes instead a decorous bonnet; but, if 
the cflended potentate takes umbrage at 
your offence, however slight, you will fee) 
her heavy hand upon your head in anger 
forever. She will ‘take it out’’ of you 
for your wilful disobedience. You must 
do penance perforce in sackcloth and ashes 
before she will reinstate you in her wonted 
favor. 

Mrs, Grundy has her spies pervading the 
worid and bringing her immediate news of 
all shortcomings, omissions, or delinquen. 
cies. Init really true that Mr. Jones last 
week was seen smoking in the back garden 
on Sunday at church-time? Is | it really 
true that Mrs. Smith, at the corner, has 
been wearing the very same old velvet 
bonnet she wore £0 continually all last win. 
ter? Did Mr. Jenkins actually marry his 
cook? Was Mrs. Brown's papa in very 
truth a common laborer? Have you heard 
that young Robinson was seen in the 
street carryiog under his arma large brown 
paper parcel? Can you believe that Miss 
Simson is a lady at all, when you know 
that she carries home parcels en Wrapped 
by newspapers? 

Such terrible accusations do Mrs. Grun.- 
dy’s spies bring every day to their mis. 
trees's attentive ears, such watchful eyes 
does Mrs, Grundy herself turn perpetually 
on all the actions of her neighbors and her 
subjects. 

Nothing is too trivial for her Grundian 
majesty to animadvert upon; nothing is too 
smal! for the acute members of her secret 
service to detail dafly to their astonished 
sovereign. 

And then what endless little hypocrisies 
and deceits inevitably spring trom Mrs. 
Grundy’s unceasing inquisition! How 
many people who dine early always call 
their dinner ‘‘lunch’’ when they speak in 
the presence of Mrs. Girundy’s emissaries! 
How many people, whose ancestors hon- 
estly earned their own morey by honora.- 
ble trades and useful handicrafts, afect, in 


Mrs. Gauody’s hearing, to speak with con 
tempt of ‘‘business!’’ 
Are there no volunteers who will ven 


ture, whenever Mrs Git 











wrong, to dety and disobey her meddle- 
some authority ? 

Ot course there are times, we sdmit, 
when she is supremely right, when she 
guards the community trom outrage or in- 
sult which written law is powerless to cope 
with. But in that case we do not call her 
Mrs. Grundy; we recognize her by her 
truer and better name of Public Opinion. 
When Mrs. Grundy is herself, however— 
merely Mrs. Grundy, and nothing higher— 
she can hardly be considered in any other 
light than that of an interfering and un- 
reasonable despot. 

It is not real vice or even rea) vulgarity, 
indeed, that she disapproves—often she 
condones or even encourages both; it is 
certain petty acts of social insubordination 
against which she happens to have set her 
face with irrational persistence. 

Mrs. Grundy seldom objects to slander, 
to scandal, to unkind gossip, to selfishness, 
to self-indulgence, to reckless extravagance, 
to the crue] and heartless treatment of wo- 
men. But suggest to her for a moment 
that you might go out to an ‘‘at home’”’ in 
a gray morning suit, or that your wife 
might appear ungloved at church or in 
public, and she will regard you as hardly 
less than criminal. 

Ask her, with an insinuating smile, to 
backbite her triends, and she will promptly 
accede to your polite request; but invite 
her to clean her own shoes, and she will at 
once suspect you of being an escaped lu- 
natic. 

Is it not curious that most people would 
rather commit a serious crime than wheel 
a bundle of clothes for the laund:ess down 
a fashionable street ? 

Mrs. Grundy has settled that moral de- 
linquencies count for very little compara- 
tively, but that errors as to the use of fish- 
knives or napkins, of courtesy-titles or 
military distinctions, of certain words, 
terms and phrases, are quite unpardona- 


ble. Truly a punctilious old lady! 
- s er i ee 





Purross ennobles everything, and the 
man or woman who has worthy purposes 
in lite finds nothing that they demand 
trivial or menial. Take, for example, do- 
mestic lite, made up as it is of numberless 
little things all demanding attention. 
There are some men 80 shallow and un- 
philosophical as to deem the ordering of a 
family an easy and trivial occupation that 
anybody could succeed in. As they leave 
their own cares, and come to their own 
homes for rest and leisure, they imagine 
that the life of those who preside over 
them and make them what they are must 
be all rest and leisure. On the contrary, it 
is only as the wife and mother is thought- 
ful and large-hearted enough to realize the 
grand purposes of home life, and to direct 
all efforts to subserve those purposes, that 
she can gather up its thousand details and 
give to each one its due proportion of at- 
tention. 

We may conclude that modesty to be 
false and vicious which engages a man to 
do any thing that is ill or indiscreet, or 
which restrains him from doing any thing 
that is of a contrary nature. How many 
men, in the common concerns of lite, lend 
sums of money which they are not able to 
spare, are bound for persons whom they 
have but little triendship for, give recom 
mendatory characters of men whom they 
are not acquainted with, bestow places on 
those whom they do not esteem, live in 
such a manner as they themselves do not 
approve, and all this merely because they 
have not the confidence to resist solicita- 
tion, importunity, or example! 


No one can ever plead that he has no 
time for self-culture, for in his busiest 
hours he may find abundant means to ele. 
vate and improve himself. But to do this 
he must work honestly, faithfully and 
energetically; he must strive for excellence 
in his department; he must learn to take 
pleasure in the good be is bestowing as 
well as in that he is receiving. Toil is the 
school for high principles. The most truit- 
ful sources of truth and wisdom are expe- 
rience and observation, and these belong 
to all conditions. 





A @RBEAT portion of all the worst mis- 
chief, negative and positive, that ever af.- 


flicted the world is traceable to what peo 


ple erroneously cal] conscience, but which 


is often only a hateful compound of igno- 
rance, prejudice and vindictiveness. The 
duty of man is to improve those taculties 
which enable him to think and act cor- 
rectly. He must make his conscience 6 
good, enlightened conscience; then, and 
then only, wiil he be entitled to honor and 
credit in acting upon it. 

Hx who has a good or a great thought is 
immediately endowed with atrust. It is 
his duty, and should be his glad effort, to 
translate it into actual life, to convert it 
into practical reality, to infuse it into his 
own character, and to extend the influence 
to others. If, instead of this, he simply 
pleases himself with dreamy reveries of 
possible good, he will not be held guiltless 
of forfeiting a sacred trust and violating a 
serious responsibility. 

EvERyY community is cursed by the pres- 
ence of a class of people who make it their 
business to attend to everybody’s business 
but their own. Such people are the mean- 
est specimens of depraved humanity which 
an all-wise Providence permits to exist on 
this earth. It is well known that almost 
every person is sometimes disposed to 
speak evil of others, and tattling is a sin 
from which very few can claim to be en- 
tirely exempt. 

WHEN the claims of business cease to 
engross the whole time and thought and 
energies, when the claims of home and 
friends and society come to be fully recog- 
nized, when the needs of a many sided na- 
ture are einphasized, when the affectional 
capacities are appreciated and individual 
tastes respected, then will the intervals of 
life yield a rich harvest of benefit and de- 
light. 

THERE is no greater mistake than that 
made by the man who is selfishly seeking 
any kind of happiness ast the expense of 
others. If he search for it through his 
whole life, he will never find it. To di- 
minish the welfare of his neighbors will 
add no mite to his own store. On the con- 
trary, happiness increases as it is shared, 
and diminishes as it is selfishly grasped. 

THERE is as much difference between 
the counsel that a friend giveth and thata 
man giveth himeelf, as there is between 
the counsel of a friend and of a flatterer; 
for there is no such flatterer as a man’s 
self, and there is no ‘such remedy against 
flattery of a man’s self as the liberty of a 
friend. 

Tue surest method of arriving at a 
knowledge of God’s eternal purpose about 
us is to be found in the right use of the 
present moment. Each hour comes with 
some little fagot of God’s will fastened 
upon its back. 

THERE are two ways of being happy. 
We may either diminish our wants or aug- 
ment our means. Either will do—the re- 
sult is the same; and itis for each to de- 
cide for himself and do that which may 
happen to be the easier. 

PEEVISHNESS may be considered the 
canker of life, that destroys its vigor and 
checks its improvement, that creeps in 
with hourly depredations, and taints and 
vitiates what it cannot consume. 


It is no great matter to live lovingly 
with good-natured, humble and meek per- 
sons; but he who can do so with the fro- 
ward, willul, ignorant, peevish and per- 
verse, has true charity. 


AFFECTATION is to be always distin- 
guished from hypocrisy as being the art of 
counterfeiting those qualities which we 
might, with innocence and safety, be 
known to want. 


A CHILD who grows up loving good 
books is saved from many temptations that 
beset the empty-minded. He can always 
find a good companion; he need never be 
lonely. 





It is a vast hindrance to the enrichment 
of our understanding if we spend too 
much of our tin among infinites and un- 


geal able 





The Werld’s Happenings. 


Thirteen thousand miles of railroad were 


bullt in 1887. 


Trottings on the ice are being enjoyed 
at Albany, N.Y. 


The Astors own 8000 buildings in the 
city of New York. 

The Republic of Switzerland elects « 
President every year. 

A Denver, Col., man has a collection of 
over 700 writing pens. no two alike. 


Waldeck, Germany, has a law which 
forbids drunkards a license to marry. 


A country editor, having received a gift 
of doughnuts, thanks the, ‘*dougbnor.'’ 

Two hundred thousand infants under 2 
years old are believed to be farmed out in France, 


The children in Bogota carry their own 


chairs to school, as wellas theirown pens and ink, 


Mrs. Holloway Evans, of Marion county, 
8. C., has given birth to @ve children inside of one 
year. 

A street car horse was killed recently in 
New York city by becoming entangled in electric 
wires, 

Convicts confined in the Eddyville, Ky., 
prison are permitted to give public negro minstrel 
shows. 

President Cleveland is an author. He 
once compiled the American Herd Buok, for which 
he received §60, 

Of the goud clergy of St, Louis ten 
have just been indicted for non-compliance with the 
marriage license law. 


An Albany, Ga., negro, who was killed 
in a fight one day recently, had made all arrange” 
ments for bis marriage to come off two days later. 


Eugene Powell, of Bloomington, D. T., 
got out of a sled for the purpose of running behind, 
when one foot struck the other leg and broke It. 

A Toledo baggageman who checked a 
certain old lady’s trunk about 7 years ago has just 
been left a legacy of $13,000 by the grateful woman. 

It is a pink season in Washington. Pink 
menu cards are used; ices come in pink roses set in 
real rose leaves of green, and the ladies wear 
pink. 


In a church at Spring Valley, N. Y., on 
a recent Sunday night, a mortgage on the building 
was melodramatically burned in the presence of the 
congregation. 

The City of Mexico levies a tax on bull 
fights of 15 per cent. of the gross receipts, and thas 
far thie season the city treasury has beea enriched 
$40,000 from this source. 

During a recent storm at the mouth of 
the Columbia River, in Oregon, the waves dashed 
over the top of the lighthouse, 190 feet above the sea 
level, and extinguished the light, 

A mule which, tradition relates, first 
saw light in Virginia over 60 yearsago, is an active 
resident of Laynesville, Ky., where it earns its liv- 
ing under the saddie and before a buggy. 

A woman in Caribou, Me., gave birth on 
Christmas day to a boy weighing one and a half 
pounds, The mother hassince died, but the child, 
at last accounts, was alive and thriving, 

Dr. Merriam, of North Adams, Mass., 
has in bis poseession a sleigh which was made for his 
great-great-grandfather in 1663, It is still s‘rong, 
and Dr. Merriam drives about in it every day. 

A Mrs. Martin, of Atlanta, has sold her 
10-year-old son to Joseph Burns, of Chicago, for 


9200. A dozen years ago Burns was a discarded 
suitor of Mrs. Martin, Kich and childless he now 
gets the boy. 


An expressman in Boston had a package 
stolen from his wagon and began scouting for the 
offender, leaving his team on the stieet. While thus 
engaged a second rascal appeared and carried off a 
barrel of flour. 


A German woman went into the express 
office at East Saginaw, Mich., recently, and sent to 
the Crown Prince of Germany, atSan Remo, Italy, 
a package of medicine to help cure his throat, She 
paid 96 expressage. 

Several of the colored people in the 
Boston evening schools are described as more thar 
50 years old, and one man is nearly 60, but they are 
**patiently and earnestly striving to gain the know!l- 
edge of which they were deprived in their younger 
days,’’ 


A party of jocose Americans recently 
sang ‘‘Here’sa How D*ye Do’’ and other scraps 
from ‘‘The Mikado’ before the great bronze image 
of Buddha, at Kamakura, Japan. The Japanese 
were awed by the song, and thought It was offered as 
au invocation to Buddha, 


St. Petersburg has but one steam fire 
engine, andthe same precautions against fire are 
taken there and at Moscow as were in use a century 
ago. Watchmen are stationed on towers 75 or 100 
feet high, and when a fire is discovered a signal is 
given and the fire department turns out, 


Several countiesin Michigan pay bounty 
on sparrows, and boys there find killing the birds 
quite a paying business. In Monroe county com- 
petitive sparrow hunts are held forchurch benefits, 
the church securing the largest number getting 
those bagged by both parties. One church secured 
1700 in this way, netting $17. 


A citizen of Milledgeville, Ga., was ob- 
served coming from the postoffice with an open let- 
ter in one hand and a small piece of card with a 2- 
cent stamp attached to it in the other, Being ques- 
tioned on the subject he explained that the 2-cent 
postage stamp was his lawful share of the proceeds 
of the foreclosure of a mortgage, which had just 
been sent to him by mali. 

Several Wamego, Kansas, negroes, in- 
cluding one who had lostan eye, attempted to steal a 
pig, but the latter's exhibition of lung power was 
so provoking that one of the thieves volunteered to 
get astride of the pig and hold it while another dis- 
patched the animal withan ax. The one-eyed fel- 
low wielded the ax, but misjudged the blow, striking 





the accomplice, instead of the pig, killing him in 
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THEY CHIDE ME, 
BY T. H. B, 
They chide me for my grief, but none 
Suspect the canse of my regret; 
They know not that I mourn for one, 
Whom they so easily forget. 


When they threw off the garb of woe, 
Their spirits seemed again set free; 
Alas! such mourners little know 
The grief of one who mourns like me. 


They breathe her name ‘mid lighter themes, 
With loud expressions of regret, 
Because I name her not, it seems 
To their cold hearts that I forget. 


But though my tears in secret flow, 
Still none shall hear me speak of thee; 


Alas! such mourners little know 
The grief of one who mourns like me. 


A Street Affair. 


BY JUSTICE FRESHE. 











November day it was, by the way—I 

was seated in my consulting-room 
making a jotting, as it was my custom to 
do, of my day’s visits. 

It was not late; evening was only closing 
in; but I had considered my work for 
another day at an end. As a doctor of 
medicine my practice was not large. 

I bad not long commenced to practice, 
which will account for my duties not being 
of a severely trying character. 

The neighborhood in which I had es- 
tablished myself, at some little distance 
from the city, was one for the most part 
given aptoa bettér middle-class popula- 
tion. Afraid to risk my chances of success 
in a too aristocratic district, and not 
altogether desiring to throw in my lot 
with the pcorer people, I deemed it politic 
to adopt a medium course; and, I must say, 
I had as yet found no reason to regret hav- 
ing done so. 

I was young and prepared to battle for a 
position, as 1 well appreciated I would 
have to do. Not infrequently the op- 
portunity was given me of undertaking 
hospital work, such as assisting at post- 
mortems, &c., and while I cannot state that 
this added much to my slender income, I 
was thereby undoubtedly acquiring the 
best of knowledge. 

On this November afternoon, asI have 
said, I was occupied in my little room in 
the rear of the shop. 

I had not been many minutes in, when 
a cab rattled up to the door and dropped a 
tall, foreign-looking man, who, entering 
and showing signs of no little excitement, 
inquired for me, 

Surmising that I was about to be intro- 
duced to a new “‘case,’’ 1 left my chair and 
went into the shop. 

The tall man was breathing hard, as if he 
had run a couple of miles for me, instead 
of driving in a four-wheeler as he had 
done. 

I was not prepossessed by his appearance, 
There was something like a distrustful 
scowl upon his face, which was well 
browned; and his excitement, I half de- 
cided, was, at any rate in part, assumed. 

‘“You are Dr. Ambrose?”’ he inquired, in 
a voice in which anxiety was well dis- 
played, bis restless beady black eyes 
seeming to search me through and through. 
I nodded, and he went on. ‘Ah! well I 
want you to see a patient. If—if you’ll get 
into the cab, I'll explain as we drive 
along.”’ 

With some degree of trepidation, for 
there was something about him I did not 
quite like, I acquiesced, and, following 
him into the vehicle at the door, we were 
soon moving at a breakneck pace over the 
ill-paved streets. 

It was a misty night, and I could not 
discern where I was being driven, but was 
quite aware of an exceedingly large number 
of turnings being made. We were, it 
seemed to me, perpetually turning corners; 
and I was in a perfect maze as to my where- 
abouts, 

My companion leant back in the 
and rubbed his brow with his handkerchief, 
eyeing me the while in the same distrustful 
manner I had before noticed. 

He was, or pretended to be, so much 
upset by excitement that I said not a word 
to him, although he had expressed his 
intention of supplying me with the details 
of the case as we drove along. As a con- 
sequence, the cab was pulled up before 
another word had been exchanged between 
us. 

We had stopped before a large private 
self-contained dwelling ot several storeys. 
The houses were all very much alike, 
I had managed to remark, as we were 


[['"Sovembe the close of a certain day—a 


whirled rapidly through the quiet street, 
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The door was approached by about a 
dozen steps, up which I followed the 
stranger, who let himself in with a key. 
The door closed behind us with a noisy 
bang that struck meas being very incon- 
siderate with an ill person on the premise-, 
and I found myself in an elegantly 
furnished through ill-lighted hallway. 

As we entered a dog approached us. 
Hasty as was my motion, some defect 
about one of its eyes caused me to regard 
it particularly. 

The left eyelid was only partially open 
when the other was wide awake, and this 
gave to the animal an unusual sleepy look. 

Bidding me follow him, the stranger 
proceeded up the stairs, and pushing open 
a door he ushered me into a bedroom. 

On the bed lay the rigid form, entirely 
covered, ot what Ion my first glance de- 
cided was a female of thin, spare build. 

Laying aside my hat and gloves, I 
approached noiselessly and was about to 
turn down the bedclothes to see the face of 
my patient. when the stranger spoke. 
His voice was low, but it contained such a 
menace as made me take a step back. 

“Dr. Ambrose,” he said, speaking slowly, 
and fixing me with a stare which I returned 
as haughtily as my astonishment per- 
mitted, “this is your patient. He——” I[ 
started. Then the person was that of a 
man, not of a woman, as I had thought. I 
glanced in doubt to the figure on the bed, 
which had undergone no change of 
posture, 

The stranger remarked my astonishment, 
and his eyes gleamed malignantly under 
his lowered brows, as he continued, if 
possible, even more threateningly than be- 
fore:— 

“He is unconscious. Now, understand 
me, doctor. His face must remain con- 
cealed from you, and the bedclothes must 
not be disturbed.”’ 

“But,” I expostulated, in wonderment at 
his reasons for such conduct, “how in the 
world am I to diagnose the patient’s ail- 
ment, if nct permitted to make even a 
cursory examination?”’ : 

“As best you can under the circum- 
stances. You can use your hands to count 
the beat of the pulse, and do all that is 
necessary for youto do in that manner, 
under the bedclothes; but you must not see 
his face.” 

‘And what is your reason for this ex- 
travagant proceeding?’ I asked him 
angrily, now fully determined to decline 
to render medical aid under any such pre. 
posterous and impossible conditions. 

“I do not intend to give any reason,”’ 
was his blunt reply. 

“Then,” I said sternly, “it is impossible 
for me to prescribe for the patient. I 
must see her to understand what is wrong.” 

I said “‘her’’ intentially, on the spur of 
the moment. 

“You must see him, you mean, doctor,” 
he corrected, catching me up and glaring 
at me, his brows again angrily lowering. 
I readily perceived from this incident that 
my first decision as to the sex of the 
patient was the right one. 

I was now fully informed as to what 
sort of man I had to deal with—one of an 
unscrupulous, unbending nature, prone to 
browbeating—and that there was some 
villainy afloat and I was thoroughly con- 
vinced. 

We were alone in the apartment with 
the patient, who had never once moved 
since my arrival; indeed I had seen no one 
else as yet. I was some paces from the 
bed; but, making up my mind on the in- 
stant, I strode towards it, at the same mo- 
ment partly wrenching aside the clothes 
that covered the head. 

I had time to see a pinched white lifeless 
face, the muscles fixedly set, a blue tinge 
surrounding the eyes, which were closed. 
A tbin streak of silk black bair was upon 
the upper lip. 

To act and perceive these things was but 
a second’s work, then turning and facing 
the stranger, whose features were fairly 
contorted by passion, I ejaculated the 
three words, the first that occurred to me:— 

‘This is murder!’ 

Scarcely had the accusation found utter- 
ance, when a stunning blow on the top of 
my head, as from a heavy bar, deprived me 
of my senses, and | sank unconscious to 
the ground. 

* * . 

When I came to myself I was lying on 
the little couch, in my room behind the 
shop, ny assistant doing what he could to 
restore meé. 

The wound on my head was very painful 
but, I was glad to find, was not of a serious 
character. Naturally, on recovering my 
senses, | was surprised at finding myself 
there, and asked an explanation, for I re 
membered nothing after the blow 

“The same gentioman brought yo 





back in the cab,” 1 wasinformed. “He 
said you had tripped in stepping out of it, 
and he feared you had received a severe 
hurt to your head. He was greatly upset, 
and after getting you brought in here, said 
his wife was so ill he couldn’t wait, but 
must go at once for another doctor.” 

Crafty tellow! was my unspoken com- 
ment; buat—— 

“His wite did he say?’ I queried in- 
credulously. 

“Yes,” replied my assistant; “and he 
said he would come back later and see how 
you goton. There’s the card he left.’’ 

I took it eagerly, and read, “Jules R. 
Condott.” {t gave no address, and I 
tossed it aside, for I knew it had been 
used merely as a blind to my unsuspicious 
assistant. 

I pondered the affair long; but could 
make nothing of it. It was patent to me 
there was undoubted villainy about; but 
the more I mused over it, the more clearly 
did I realize how powerless I was to inter- 
fere. 

However, I resolved it was my bounden 
duty to report the occurrence to the police 
authorities; and I did so without delay. A 
quick-witted detective sergeant, by the 
name of Holland, was put on the case, and 
with him I discussed the matter at con- 
siderable length and in all its aspects. 

At the very outset we were nonplussed 
in that I was unable to point out the house 
to which I had been conveyed. 

“TI don’t really see,’”’ said Holland to me 
after severe deliberation when we met by 
appointment early on the succeeding day— 

“TI don’t really see how we are to set 
about inquiries. You can give me no clue 
to the etreet, the house, or even in what 
direction you were taken. There is only 
one way of getting at it, though, and that 
is for you to scour the neighborhood, for 
coming accidentally upon the house, you 
will, of course, know it again.”’ 

I had thought of that, but when I rec- 
ollected that all the houses in the street 
were alike or nearly so—for I had time to 
note that much before passing in behind 
the so-called “Jules RK. Condott’’—I was 
even doubtful of my abllity to do what the 
detective so readily took for granted. 
Still, ] might try; and immediately de- 
cided to set out out on my tour of dis- 
covery. 

But before leaving Holland, who did not 
think there would be any necessity for his 
accompanying me on my initial walk 
round, I spoke again of the strange patient, 
regarding the sex of whom I was by no 
means settled in my mind. 

It was Holland’s opinion that the man, 
naturally agitated in conveying me back 
to the shop, had made a slip in speaking ot 
his “wife;” no doubt the person really was 
his wife, although he had endeavored to 
make-believe, for some unaccountable 
reason, that the figure upon the bed was 
that of a male. The black hair on the 
upper-lip, the detective had little doubt had 
been attached to help out the delusion, 

Hours long I walked through every 
likely street, and soon gave up all hope of 
succeeding in my self-imposed mission. 
There was a sameness about the tenements 
of that quarter of London that I had never 
till then known, and that was quite dis- 
heartening. 

It was more than likely in my lengthy 
parading that I had chanced upon the 
house, but how was I to know it from its 
fellows? Weak from loss of blood, and 
tired out by unproductive rambling, I had 
well-nigh decided to give up the search, 
when the very clue I sought for was, un- 
accountable as it may seem, provided to my 
band. 

Abruptly turning a corner, I beheld, 
right in front of me, the soreeyed dog | 
had seen in the house the night before, 
There was no doubt about it; | knew the 
anima! again at once. 

The discovery lent new energy to my 
tired limbs, and I plodded on after the un- 
kempt brute, never, even for an instant, 
letting it out of my sight. 

On through crowded and again through 
almost deserted streets, I followed for a 
considerable distance, jubilant at my good 
fortune, for I felt I was being guided to 
the house I so wished to reach. 

The dog ambled along at a brisk pace 
with which I had some difficulty in keep- 
ing up; and I would surely have been left 
far behind had it not been for the canine 





washed, the brass about the door dull and 
tawny, and the casements on the first floor 
were closely shuttered whilst down in the 
area lay a mass of rubbish. 

After all, was it possible I could be mis- 
taken? It wasonly too apparent that the 
house was unoccupied. 

But of what use was it to stand there 
gazing at an empty building anda mangy 
cur that sat square on its hind legs and 
seemed quite at home? 

So, taking a note of street and number, 
I returned to make my report to Mr. 
Holland. 

He rubbed his hands when I announced 
the finding of the dog, but, on my telling 
him of the unoccupied aspect of the house, 
bis jaw fell. 

“We'd better see it together;’’ and we 
set out for the street. 

We had little difficulty in ascertaining 
that the tenement was to let, and befor® 
long we had secured the keys ostensibly to 
view the premises, 

The staircase I recognized; but it was 
thick with dust. I led Holland to the 
room in which | had seen the “patient;’’ it 
was empty and covered with layers of 
dust, as was the case everywhere else, 

Any little hope which the finding and 
tracking of the dog had raised, and which 
the deserted exterior of the building had 
left me, now disappeared; for it was simply 
impossible that the house could bave been 
occupied in any way the night before. 
Caretul examination was made to discover 
traces of recent habitation, but none were 
forthcoming. 

In every chamber we searched; not a 
corner was passed by without scrutiny; 
and in the end, we had toadmit our labor 
had been in vain. 

I felt decidedly chagrined at this result, 
and though Holland tried to raise my 
spirits, I fancied he entertained some sus- 
picion of my being in my right mind. 
Not that he had no cause tor so thinking, 
as I myself was now half-inclined to look 
on my experiences of the previous night 
as having foundation solely in my own 
imagination. 

But the pain behind my ear was too acute 
to permit of the long harbormng of that 
theory. 

I returned disappointed to the shop, 
Holland going back to the police office. I 
was sorely in need of rest, and slumbered 
uneasily for a time in an armchair. 

Fortunately, my professional services 
were not in demand; bad they been so, I 
question if their exercise would have 
proved to my patients’, or to my own ad- 
vantage. In fact, 1 was unfitted tor work, 
The excitement and fatigue of the past 
twenty-four hours, coupled with the loss of 
blood from tbe scalp wound, were more 
than my physique could readily put up 
with. 

But I could not long remain inactive, 
I was in a perpetual fidget’ I had made 
a statement to the authorities which was 
already regarded with questioning by at 
least one of their functionaries) My pro 
tessional reputation—it was not much of a 
reputation then, I bad to admit with sorrow 
to myself—was at stake. 

I was unable to substantiate my state- 
ments, and I was altogether in a very 
awkward predicament. 

I even went the length, I may say, of 
viewing myself as accessory to a dreadtul 
crime. 

Thoughts like these kept recurring to 
me, and more with the intention of getting 
away from them than tor any other reason, 
I once more went out. 


Absently I shaped my course for the 
scene of my previous evening’s adventure, 
and, almost before I knew it, tound myself 
opposite the house, 


It was now well on towards dark. The 
street was entirely deserted, save for my 
solitary self. 

The edifice displayed all the outward in- 
dications of being without occupants; but 
as I looked up at the top windows, I fancied 
I saw a sudden flash of light. 

In doubt as to the reliability of my 
eyesight, I continued to gaze upwards. 
Again there was the flash as of 4 candie 
passed behind a venetian blind, 

No longer dubious of the tact, I speedily 
left the spot in search of Mr. Holland, 
pleased to be able now to strengthen 1m y« 
position even thus trivially. 

The detective pursed up his lips in a 


propensity to sniff at every second corner. | puzzled way, when 1 breathless told him 
We had come to a quieter part of the | of the ligh'; then, putting on his great. 
neighborhood. My search was finished. | coat, we lett the office in company, repair- 
Running up a numberof steps, the dog | ing with as much celerity as we could to 
seated itself calmly ata door. There was | H—— Streot. 
the house. The distance between the police cham- 
Yet when I examined it more closely |! | bers and H——— Street was uo incoasid 
was thrown into uncertainty, for it had | erable one; but ft! and and I were 1 
every sign of being tenantivss g 5 ’ 
The windows were dirty, the steps ul 
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We wok up our posts immediately 5 

the tenement, where we waited in 

the chill winter air for two whole hours 

unseen from the other aide; but, to my ex- 

treme disgust, nothing was visible. The 
light did not again appear. 

** Dootor, look here,’ said Holland Meaty. 
as we turned away; “I cannot for the lile 
of me see how any person could possibly 
live in that house after the examination we 
made to-day. But, to satisfy you, and put 
the matter at rest, although | iyeelfthink it 
will be fruitless, if you agree we will come 
back here to-morrow, get inside the house 
aod remain quietly in ittilinight. Whatdo 
you may?" 

“Very well,” 1 agreed, glad to have an 
opportunity of settiing the affair, and 
thorough! = out at the non-success of 
our second visit to the locality; “that ought 
to decide it one way or other.” 

“You know,” continued Holland, taking 
pity on my glum demeanor, and contra- 
dicting bis previous opivion in doing se, 
“it is just possible someone may go in at 
night, when, of course, we shall nab him. 
Iv'a queer, though, we haven't seen the 


d . 

‘The following afternoon, at four o'clock 
as arranged, | inet Holland, and together 
we paid another visit to H Street, 
We quickly entered the house with vs 
littie nolse as possible, and took up our 
quarters tn a room on the first Moor. 

Our walt was a protracted and tiresome 
ane, oooped up in a dainp close atinosphere, 
The time passed with leaden step, Day- 
light was replaced by gloaming, and then 
night fell. 

Seven o'clock had struck, and the dark- 
ness of night was quickly setting In, 
though to us it seemed tardy enough in ite 
coming. Fight o'clock sounded from the 
neighboring church spire, and still no one 
had oome to the honse, 

Holland said not a word; we stood in 
silence in the dark room; but I knew he 
was rapidly losing his patience, as I had 
done long before, 

Hist! Something 
Neither of us spoke, 

We held our breath for what was to 
follow. The creaking noise was repeated, 
acoompanied by a dull bammering that 
reverberated strangely in the deserted 
chainbers, 

I felt the sweat gather in heavy beads on 
my brow. There were people in the 
dwelling, after all, then, it would appear. 
But who were they, and whence did they 
come? 

“My gracious!"’ ejaculated Holland, un 
der his bated breath. ‘What is that?” 

I did not answer. 1 was straining my 
ears for the alight sound, A subdued and 
sudden thud had called forth Holland's 
exciamation, Some one in an apartment 
higher upinthe building was now cross- 
ing the floor, seemingly with no desire to 
disvuise his motion, 

“They are at it now,’ again whispered 
He liand, and, in the inomentary silence, I 
was conscious Gf bis produc ng a weighty 
truncheon from the pocket of his great- 
coat. 

“Will you go up just now?” T inquired 
of bin in a similarly lowered tone, 

“No, Let them go ahead fora while,’’ 
he answered, “They get careless after a 
time, and can be more readily surprised,” 

The sounds continued, gradually grow- 
ing more and more pronounced, aa if to 
confirm Holland's statement that they 
would “get careless after a time,” 

Then the persons above us, for there 
were at least twe, approached the head of 
the staircase, where they spoke together, 
Nove of the conversation reached us where 
we stood, by the slightly open door of one 
of the apartinents on the first floor, The 
talking ceased, and they seemed to move 
away from the head of the stair, to return 
again, however, after a few momenta, 
walking slowly and laboriously, as if 
carrying a heavy weight between then, 

Cautiously and witb a pause at every 
other step, they descended, 

A lamp, suspended vy a cord trom the 
top baonister, afforded them but a poor 
Jight to guide their movements, 

Atthis juncture Holland silently pulled 
open th» door of t.e roown in which we had 
enscon.@1 ourselves, and we receded tor 
sore distance into the chamber, 

Tae parties coming down, whoever they 
were, inust pass our door, which led out on 
to the landing. 

Some minutes 6lapsed ere two men came 
in wight, bearing between them a long 
cofin-sbaped box, at the appearance of 
which I could searce retrain trom giving 
ullerance to an exclamation of horror, for 1 
had no doubt that it contained the body 1 
had seen in the bedroom, 

They passed before us and 
down the fight of dusty steps, 

When about halfway down to the base- 
ment floor, Holland grasped omy arm 
tightly, and pulling mine over towards him, 
whispered: 

“We must make an attempt at capture 
now: only 1 woeh I had stationed Forme nen 
about. However,” he cpoke grimly ‘are 
you fit for itt’ 

For reply 1 pressed his arm, 

“Then, come oo. We must get them 
oth,” and be approached the stair landing 
on tiptoe, I following. 

- . 7. _ - a 

When we got to the beud of the stair, the 
inman in advance, in whom I at once ree. 
ognized the person of Juices KR. Condott, 
suddenly looking up and seeing us pursu- 





creaked above ua. 


continued 
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lessly bidding me follow the confederate. 
This behest 1 wason the point of obeying, 
but stopped, and went instead to the de- 
tective’s assistance, for be was already 
thrown to the ground by his opponent, 
aman of meagre build but great strength. 

The box in falling bad come in contact 
with the thin — of the staircase, break- 
ing several of the plain iron supports, 

renching away one of thewe, the man, 
anorting like an enraged buli, whirled it 
round bis bead, and I naturally fell back, 
then leaping over the oblong case, be flew 
down the few remaining steps and disap- 
peared. 

Holiand’s head, dashed inst the wall, 
with no little force, was dly cut, ana 
several seconds elapsed belore my efforts 
at restoring him were successful. 

Then with as little delay as possible we 
followed the pair of culprits, but, it is 
almost needless to say, We saw no more of 
them. 

Holland then made for the front door, 
where, blowing bis whistle, be had soon 
several stout policemen at his disposal, 
who searched every wook and cranny 
likely to afford concealment, without, 
however, coming upon either of the men. 

In the green behind the house, which 
was also subjected to close scrutiny by the 
light ofthe peilcemen’s lamnps, for it was 
now piteb dark, the exclamation of one of 
Mr. Holland's assistants, who bad narrowly 
escaped falling into it, attracted our atten- 
tion toa hole, of no great depth, which had 
been dug in a corner against the party wall 
dividing the properties, 

The office of the wooden case, and the 
intentions of the two rufflans we had 
surprised, were now only two apparent. 
Holland whistled softly when the dis- 
covery was made, 

“By Jove! tuis isa serious business,’ be 
admitted; then, turning to his men, he con- 
tinued: “Here, Wills, Henderson, and 
you, Watson, away off round the terraces 
and keep a sbarp lookout for any suspicious 
characters,"’ : 

We returned to the house, The horrible 
nature of the transaction we had disturbed 
kept me silent. Had the two men coin- 
pleted their night’s work without inter- 
ference, a dastardly act might never have 
been detected. 

Holland addressed me abruptly: 

“I’ve no doubt, Doctor,”’ hesaid, “they’ve 
got safe away. But I’ve been trying to 
think how they could possibly get into the 
house, I'll take my oath there was no one 
in it yesterday when we went through it 
togetber, and yet to-night they get into it 
without coming in by the front. It’s 
puzzling, and I want to solve the mystery.” 

“We heard thei first of all in the attics,” 
I responded, and suggested, ‘iad we not 
Letter go up there now?” 

We proceeded up tothe topof the huge 
house, 

In one of the rooms we found that part of 
the wall had been removed, giving an en- 
trance to the adjoining tenement. 

‘That accounts for it,’’ remarked Holland 
quietly. ‘Tbe house alongside seemed a 
very quiet one, I fancied. But I thought 
you were positive of the house, Doctor,’’ be 
added drily. 

“Well, so I was, till I saw it couldn’t 
have been tenanted, and even then the dog 
strengthened tiny former belief.”’ 

“By the way, we have never seen that 
dog again, It muat have belonged to the 
last occupier of this bouse.’’ 

“1 think that must be the explanation, 
although it must have been in the other 
house i saw it.’’ 

“Well, well. We've explained every- 
thing now and no mistake,” said Holland, 
grimly; and turning to the policeman who 
had entered the room at our heels, “You 
go down to the house on the right, and get 
in—if youcan. I expect you won’t manage 
it.”’ 

The P liceman disappeared, obedient to 
the order of his superior, and we crept 
through the hole into the adjoining build- 
ing. 

The garret apartment we obtained ad- 
mission to in this fashion had, to a!l appear. 
ance, been used for the storage of lumber, 
and was full of odds and ends of furniture. 

The rattling of the door-bell away down 
below was distinctly audible in the stilluess 
of the night where we stood, 

Holland’s assistant soon came back to 
rep rt, as we expected “ould be the case, 
that his prolonged ringing of the bell had 
brought no response, no one seeming to be 
in the place, 

“Then we had better explore,” decided 
Holland; and we commenced to ransack 
the house, which was in all details, as re- 
gards accommodation, the counterpart of 
that alongside in which Holland and 1 had 
been *o confined. There was every sign 
ofits having been so long in the possession 
of people of wealth, The furniture, if not 
all of recent date, was substantial, and 
costly pictures hung upon the walls, 

Que bedroom | bad no hesitation in 
recognizing as that in which I had been so 
strangely introduced to ny patient. 

The furnisbings of the apartment were 
tossed about in the greatest confusion—the 
blankets and sheets dragged from the bed 
and lying in bundles on tbe floor: the 
carpet refiled, and a heap of charred papers 
within the grate, 

The disorder was more noticeable in this 
chamber than in any other in the house, 
and as I gazed round on the disarrange- 
ment, | decided in iny wind that if crime 
there was, and I bad little doubt of it then, 
it had been comunitted here, 
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Leaving everything undisturbed, and 
stationing two policemen in charge, we re- 
traced our steps to the box, which waa | 

iby my order 

As | ad thought, ht cootained within 

d ‘ an, and idly enough 


I could perceive no odor, on removing the 
lid, such as would indicate decom pos tion; 
from which I was forced to conclude that 
death had occurred not long before. 

This puzzied me not a little, as, I debated, 
had the woman been dead when I saw ber 
on the bed, decom position must of necessity 
have been by now well advanced, Had 
the woman then been dead when I was 
sbown into the room? 

The body was rolled in a bed-sheet, and 
looked marble-white. 

Tbere was now no bair upon the upper 
lip, and the form was that of a young 
woman, who could lay claim to a consid- 
erabie share of beauty, of not more than 
twenty-four years, [ judged. 

I had the box removed to the hospital 
mortuary, where it would undergo the 
customary post-inortem examination; and 
it now being very late, and feeling ex- 
hausted from my day’s exertions, I left 
Holland and bis men, returning hoine to 
obtain some much needed repose. 

” a a * 7” * 


Early on the forenoon of the following 
day I set out for the hospital. 

It would be with more than ordinary in- 
terest that I would assist in the examina- 
tion of the body we had captured. I had 
no difficulty in being put on the work; 
indeed, my friend Allgreave, the hospital 
doctor, invited my co-operation. 

Donning white overails, to save our own 
clothes from possible stains, we entered 
that part of the bospital buildings devoted 
to the storing and exaiminati »n of the dead 
—in other words, the mortuary and dis- 
secting theatre. 

I had become inured to the peculiar sick- 
ening odors that hung around the long 
low-ceiled chambers, 

The room in which the body was dis- 
posed was a large one, and contained quite 
a number of dissecting tables, each with its 
ledge on every side and perforated with 
numberless draining holes, communicat- 
ing with the receptacles beneath. 

Allgreave and I were alone, and, as was 
our habit, we performed our work in si- 
lence. 

We moved the body on to the table close 
to the window to have the benefit of the 
better light. 

My companion then turned down the 
cloth so as to uncover the woman's face, 
He looked at it for some seconds, 

It was of the sane delicate marbley hue 
whicb had before struck me, 

“I say, Anibrose,”’ at last be remarked, 
in a perplexed tone, “this body is quite 
fresh. lt seeins not to have been dead an 
hour.” 

I bad taken the hand of the woman—a 
small, shapely, alabaster-like hand it was— 
in my own, and was surprised to find it 
rigid instead of flaccid and relaxed. 

Aligreave, rollowing up one of hia tests to 
ascertain the length of time that had passed 
since death, and with the look of bewilder- 
ment still on bis mobile face, administered 
a resonant slap to the side of the head, the 
eflect of which was to cause me to drop the 
wrist I grasped with a start. 

The pulse it seemed to me, had beaten 
in response to the slap, though I held the 
hand listlessly in my own palm! 

Ailgreave, noticing _ amazement and 
my sudden motion, inquired, ‘*W hat is it?” 

“Why, I replied, beckoning to the arm 
in question, “when you gave that blow 
with your hand just now, | faucied the 
pulse throbbed.”’ 

“You don’t say so0?”’ And as he spokea 
flash of intelligence replaced the doubttul 
look that his face had worn since we en- 
tered. He raised his expressive brows, 
and then bending anxiously, scanned the 
fac) of the inflexible torm extended before 
us. After making an eftort to bend the 
aiff elbow he spoke, and a thrill of anxious 
doubt seemed to pervade his words: 
“Ambrose, thore’s something wrong here, 
I’m not sure that she’s dead.”’ 

I jooked at bim in astonishment, 

“What do you inean, Allgreave?” 1] 
asked, 

‘Did you remark the absence of smel!?’’ 
was his rejoinder, 

“I did. To-day, and also last night, and 
it surprised me very much; but,’ { added, 
“] never doubted that she was not dead.”’ 

“Did you note the muscular rigidity of 
the liinbs?” he went on; “they refuse to 
yield even to the harsh treatineat!”’ 

“Yes,’’? Lagreed. ‘When I first entered 
the sick chainber, a8 1 think 1 told you, I 
was struck with the severe outline of the 
patienton the bed, although she was en- 
tirely covered then.” 

“IT don’t think she’s dead,’’ he answered 
quietly. Again he subjected the form to 
searching Observation, making use of those 
innumerable and simple tests that seem to 
come with experience, but which, for the 
most part, were then unknown to me I 
was like a cypher beside Allgreave; his 
knowledge was #0 extensive, 

‘We'll try the battery,” he decided after 
a short pause of hesitation, an unusual 
thing with him; and he produced a diminu- 
tive case enclosing a small electrical ap- 
paratus for medical use, 

The body was gently eased on the table 
to a sitting posture, although the bending 
of the inuscles was no easy task, and the 
current sent into the small of the back, at 
the lumbar vertebra. : 

Tne linmediate consequence of the initial 
shock was that the body gave a Sharp jerk 
forwards, 

‘Bless me!"’ murmured Allgreave under 
his breath, in cons-:éernation, | take it, that 
bis own theory was supported by this inci- 
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dent. He had the narrow wrist in bis 

hand. “She isn’t dead! The pulse is mov- 

ing!”’ ; 
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better if I did not interrupt. 

But to stand by, and watch in silence, 
was a trial to me, in my then frame of 
mind, almost more than I could bear. 

He turned bis vy next a the 
nerves of the eye, sen a bt 
into that organ. The --- | Kaun f + 
termine bis opinion, 

“Catalepsis!” he briefly ee my with- 
out looking up; and what been a sort 
of mystery to me, though I half Y 
trom the characteristics of the pecu case, 
that it was something of the kind now so 
concisely indicated b Aligreave, was 
made clear, I had bad no experience of 
this dreadful nervous disorder, in which 
volition and ail muscular action are abruptly 
terminated, leaving the subject torpidly in 
the posture be occupied at the moment of 
attack; and I was, therefore, of littie service 
to my more learned oconfrere who had 
already determined ‘upon his course of 
treatinent. 

He took a couple of fine needles and bar- 
ing the woman’s feet, ran them under the 
toenails into the quick, watching grimly 
for the result—a movement, hasty and not 
of long duration, of one of the arma, 

He repeated the operation, and a quiver 
ran through the limb he had sel . 

With the other foot he did the same thing, 
when a sharp twitch was given to the leg 
and a spasm crossed the waxlike face, 

Satistied with these displays of sensation, 
he proceeded to try the result of more ex- 
quisite pain, with the view of recovering the 
presently subdued muscular power. 

Providing himselt with a amall-sized and 
finely-edged blade, he entirely severed the 
upper portion of one of the nails, cutting 
the flesh on both sides, 

The whole body moved spasmodically, 
so keen was the torture inflicted, and an 
arm slipped over the side of the table 
waving to and fro for afew seconds with a 
pendulous motion, showing that a ccssa- 
tion of restraint upon the muscles had 
already to some extent supervened, 
Aligreave’s attempts at recuperation were 
evidently to be crowned with success, and 
he apparently thought so himself, 

At this stage he requested me w bring a 
couple of nurses, which 1 hastened away to 
do. 

When [ returned with the two hospital 
attendants, it was to find that Aligreave 
bad so far succeeded in bis task of bring- 
ing the woman out of her trance state that 
her eyes were staring wildly around, 
though they seemed not to convey any im- 
pression to the brain. 

In this morbid condition she was care- 
tully carried into the hospital proper, for it 
was thought that if she cauwwe to ber senses 
in such a place as the dissecting-room, the 
nature of her surroundings might go tar 
to procure a relapse, 

There is little more to tell. The case was 
one of unusual interest to the faculty, not 
alone on account of the length of time 
during which the suppression of sensavion 
and mental volition had endured, but 
because of the singular circuinstances by 
which it had been attended throughout, 
The attack, it was generally agreed, must 
have been inade by the disease when the 
woman was asleep, the position in whicb 
ber body was found confirming this hy- 
pothesis. 

It occurred to me, in reviewing the inci- 
dents leading up to this achievement of my 
friend Allgreave’s (for the medical 
journals of the time regarded his successful 
treatment of the case in this light), that I 
had been guilty of a grievous oversight in 
taking it tor granted that life was extinct 
when I hastily examined the body of the 
stair, and when | distinctly recollect re- 
marking the total absence of odor psculiar 
to bodies which have departed this life, 

I spoke of this to Aligreave, and he com- 
forted me by saying be would probably 
have done the same thing in ny place, and 
adding turther that the attendant circum- 
stances, so upsetting in themselves, en- 
tirely exonerated me from fault. 

There was little doubt, and the view was 
corroborated by the woman herself on her 
recovery, which, I am glad to say, was 
soon effected, that the man who called at 
my shop had considered himself the cause 
of his wite’s death—for wife of his sbe 
proved to be—and fearing discovery, had 
decided to entoinb what he little thought 
was a living body. 

The woman was not by any means a ro- 
bust person, but rather one of nervous and 
hysterical tendencies, 

I never heard anything more of her 
husband. 

All that I can say is that the housein H 
Street was vacated some little time 
after the woman’s discharge from tne hos- 
pital as cured. 

Whether the man, whose name was 
proved not to be “Julies R, Condott.” ever 
returned, I cannot with certainty tell; but, 
a8 the case was tnuch commented upon by 
the newspapers, and he must have been 
made cognizant of bis error of judgment in 
deeming bis wife dead when she was only 
prostrated from a nervous affection, it is my 
own impression that he did. 

Certainly, the law could not hinder bim 
froin doing so, as my detective friend, 
Holland, had setustanths to admit. 








A CuRIOUsS TRADE.—The sellers of old 
cigarette and cigar endsin Paris hold a very 
peculiar market. It is in the Place 
Maubert, and here those who have beep 
successful in picking up the remains of 
“smokes” cut their ends” up into shreds, 
and sell them to destitute smokers, who, 
for an infinitesimal price, are glad to pur 
chase ‘“‘the residuum of cast-away cigars.’ 
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Light and Shadow. 


BY ARTHUR T. PASK. 








Thames. It was a bright June morn- 
ing. The sky overh was blue, and 
the Thames was blué, and a very pretty 
girl in biue serge was een | over the 
bulwarks, and sne had pretty blue eyes, 
Yet 1 don't know that the little scene on 
deck was oleae» Bede 6 te Whistler. 
A yacht race was on, or rather bad just be- 
A pair of smart 


un. awis had aliead 
a the rest of the fleet far astern. Beside 


tte very pretty gitl was a man ina Nor- 
folk jacket—a grave ooning man, with 
rather a worn look, though. He was point- 
ing out the smart craft that was leading. 

“You will lose your gloves, Minnie,” he 
said, “and I shall break you altogher. 
Your worthy brotber’s ‘beauty’ wants a 
little more of the ‘Yank’ about her. She 
would have done better, though, on a ‘sol- 
dier’s wind,’”’ 

Tne girl only laughed and shook her 
head, 

‘You beat me in everything, Dick.” She 
looked up in bis face, His was a dark, 
dceply-lined faco—not an over-good face by 
auy means—with a firmly-cut mouth and a 
heavy moustache—a man who looked as if 
he bad bad many a stand-up fight with 
tue world, and bad been, as a rule, the 
winner. 

In the love fight with the little maiden 
beside him he had been very easily the 
winner. You could see that with balf a 
glance, Sometimes a woman who loves us 
bas loved us from pity; sometimes froin a 
kindly friendsbip; sometimes because she 
is, 89 to speak, the capture of our bow and 
spear. ers was the last kind of love. 

The owner of the steam yacht was smok- 
ing bis cigar, another couple were indulg- 
ing in a mild flirtation on the other side of 
the deck, the breezs came in from the sea, 
aud the seagulls skimined with the breeze. 

“Tt'’s a bollow business,’’ said the owner 
of tue Musidora, “it isn’t worth seeing, the 
tinish, Whatdo you say? Shall I steam 
on to the Kentish Knock and back again? 
We might, for a change, stop half an hour 
at the Nore when we return.”’ 

One lady guest said, ‘‘Too delightful!” 

Another, **Too awfully charming.’”’ 

What more could their bost want in the 
way of assent? The Musidora had soon 
left the racing-ground far behind. 

The lunch bad been delightful. The 
something or the other mayonnaise ala 
St. Petersburg had beer splendid, the cro- 
quettes with salad a la sometbing else had 
been dreams of poetry. The Rauenthaler 
was light and loveliness and mellowness. 
Everybody was in good spirits, and tne 
piano had been brought up on deck. 

“Somebody must sing,” said Mrs. Chainp- 

\in, the owner’s wife, ‘“‘for there’s not a 
cloud in the sky and there’s but a ~~ le on 
the water, and { would quote She fey or 
soinebody else, only it’s too wuch of a 
bore, Minnie, there’s a dear little creature, 
give us something appropriate to the occa- 
slion—something that’s nice and tuny and 
not too ballady.” 

“Sing,” said ber lover, laying his head 
on the girl’s shoulder, She took off ber 
gloves, showing her pretty little hand with 
the sapphire engagement ring. She took 
ot! the Tam o’Shanter cap, showing her 
sunny hair. She sang that lovely little 
song of Meyerbeer. 

How does it go in English? 


[= Musidora was slipping down the 


My pretty fisher maiden, 

Come, steer your boat to land; 
We'll sit and talk together 

So sweetly, hand in hand. 


_ As she was singing her lover was look- 
ing far away at the thin line of the Kentish 
coast. He strolled to the head of the yacht, 
and, sending a servant for a camp-stool, sat 
down in gloomy thought. 

Iivery now and then the girl’s voice 
seemed to ring through his ears, though 
there was but little harshness in it. 


My pretty fisher maiden, 
Seest thou the star of eve, 
a 7 + * 7 s 


He was tapping heavily with his toot on 
the deck of the yacht. 


Come, leave thy peaceful dwelling, 
Thee I will ne’er deceive. 


He rose angrily, and struck bis hand 
roughly on the bulwarks, As he did so 
his face soitened. The girl had ceased play- 
ing, Lad risen from the piano, and come up 
to hit, 

“Why, Dick, dear,” she said, “how very 
cruel you are to leave us, Don’t I sing 
nicely?” 

“T was not thinking of that, Little Van- 
ity,’”’ he said, and a8 nobody seemed look- 
te be lightly raised her chin and kissed 
ier. 


“TI wonder what you was thinking of, 
i she said blushing, as she arranged her 
iat. 

“That is, of course, a secret,” he said, 
arily. 

* 7 7” © ad * 

_The Musidora bad run in close to the 
Nore Lightship. 

Couple by couple put off in the dingy and 
made their way aboard the ugly crait that 





equals sulkily in the channel, snubbing 
and tugging at its anchor chains, while the 
clockwork of the iantern ticks and grunts | 
Overhead, 
Of course everyone was delighted. One | 
pretty girl screauied who learned thatthere | 


Was any amount of dynamite aboard. 
; Then we shal! all pe blown up.”’ 
nen they went below and saw the men 
‘hé Cabin working at their everlasting 
eterie And some bought littie ! 


| ail doors and windows. 


boxes as souvenirs of the visit. And others 
sald how oly dreadfully, — shock. 
ip men 


ing Fy the poor dear 
sboul separated from r poor dear 
wives and daughters. 


“You must not keep near me all the 
time, dear Dick,’’ Miss Minnie had said, 
“You only wantto be near me to-day be 
cause you don’t wan't to be forced to show 
your good behavior, I shall go on deck 
and talk to the mate,and you must not 
follow ime, sir,’’ 

She lightly ran up the hatchway. The 
deck was very silent. te Spee | was 
bathed in the moonlight, which mingled 
with the rays of the revolving light over- 
head. The moonlight was on the distant 
ruins of Hadley, on the Essex bill, and it 
threw the shadows of the anchored borlies 
off Leigh on tothe tide, and it smiled on 
the dreary flat of Canvey Island, where the 
coast guardsman walked his rounds b 
Hole Haven,or ——Y strayed on the deo 
of the stranded bomb boat that served tor 
his bome, 

Mias Minnie was admiring everything. 

“The ship's like the Phantom sbip—it 
looks a a place for ghosts,” As she 
spoke aloud she saw a figure move from 
the shadows in the stern. It was a woman, 
She walked towards her and said, with her 
pleasing girlish curteey: 

“Whata lovely night it is,and what a 
lovely place.”’ 

The woman was soine ten years older 
than herself, Her face was worn and 
weather-beaten. Miss Minnie could see 
that plainly enough, even in the moon- 
light. She looked fice a fisherman’s wife, 
which was what she was. 

“We have no time—l mean those like 
me who have to work hard—to think much 
about what’s pretty or what’sugly. We 
have to get our bread—that is hard 
enough.”’ 

The girl sighed. She bad a kindly heart. 
Why should this world, that was so bright 
and beautiful to ner, be so sad to others? 
Ste was young and pretty, and rich, and 
was loved. 

Oh! it was very, very hard for the other 

r woman. 

“Tt is very sad to have to work so hard,” 
she said to the fisher-woman. 

“Yes,” she answered sadly, and then 
siniled; “but I was once as young as you, 
and they said, too, that I was pretty.’’ 

The revolving light of the lantern ticked 
overhead in a dreary monotone. 

“Tam to be married next week,”’’ said 
Minnie. She was a simple-hearted girl, 
who loved to be friends with all. “Take 
that for a wedding present—I don’t know 
what I am talking of—I imean as a coimpli- 
ment.”’ 

Sbe placed a sovereign in the woman’s 
band, The woman looxed at the young 
face. The moonlight shone on the gulden 
hair. 

“The money is much to me,” she said, 
“but I should like t» kiss you for your 
kindness,’’ 

The laughed and offered her cheek. As 
y ia back again her lover came up on 
deck. 

“Minnie,” he cried (the ftisherwoman 
started strangely). “you must go below to 
Mrs. Chamlin. There’sa sailor who tells 
fortunes. I shall smoke a cigar.” 

When the girl bad left thei the woman 
came forward out of the shadow. 

“It is a good many years since we met, 
Richard,” she said; -‘] suppose that is your 
future wife? I could tell that by the way 
she looked at you. I wonder what she 
would say if I told her how badly yuu be- 
haved tome? It would serve you right for 
your cruelty. Say, shall I do it.’”’ 

“She is the soul of truth,’’ he answered; 
‘she would cast me off. But, as 1 tnay be 
forgiven, I awear sbe loves me. I do not 
say it from idle vanity. It would break 
her heart.”’ 

The woman was silent for a inoment. 

“She pitied me, and I have kissed her,” 
she said. “I shall not harm you,” she 
added, “but swear to be kind her, or, per- 
baps, I shall find some way to haunt you.’’ 

**[ swear it,’”’ he said; “and will you for- 
give ine and take my hand? or I shall not 
be altogether happy next week.”’ 

I] do not see why you should be alto- 
gether happy—I am not. { shall not inter. 
fere with you for her sake, not yours. 
Leave me.’’ 

A fisberman came from below. Hespoke 
roughly to the woman. They went down 
the ladder toa sinall craft that lay along- 
side the ligbtsbip. 

The man who was to be so happy next 
week, watched the sail of the craft as it 
skimmed away in the moonlight. A guest 
who had been left behind in the Musidora 
had sat down at the ap and was playing 
from memory Minnie’s song of the morn- 
ing: 

My pretty fisher maiden, 
Come steer thy bark to land. 


Someone touched him on the shoulder. 
lt was bis future wife. 

‘*There goes the poor, pretty fisher naiden 
—poor creature, how hard her lite is; and 
ours will be so happy, won’t it darling?”’ 

There was a blusb of shame on bis cheek, 

The air of the “Fisher Maiden’’ came 
sweetly over the water. Minnie even 
hummed the words in his ear, ‘‘TheeI will 
ve’er deceive,’”’ The little craft that held 
the poor fisherwoman was loet in the dis- 
tance. 

- => << <——- - 

THE OCCURRENCE OF FIRE.—Fire re- 
q vires air; therefore on its appearance every 
effort should be made to exciude air. Shut 
By this means fire 
may be contined to a single room for a sut- 
ficient period to enable all the inmates to 
be aroused and escape; but, if the doors 


and windows are thrown open, the fanning | 





of the wind and the draught will instantly 
cause the flames to increase with extraor- 
dinary rapidity. 

It must never be forgotten that the most 
precious moments are at the commence- 
ment of a fire, and not a single second of 
time should be lost in tackling it. In a 
room, a table-cloth can be so used as to 
sinother a large sheet of flame, and a cusb- 
ion may serve to beat it out; a coat or aay. 
thing similar may be used with an equally 

lresult, The great point 1 pres- 
ence of mind—calmness in danger—action 
guided by reason and thought. 

In all lar houses buckets of water 
should be on every landing, a little 
salt being put into the water. Always en- 
deavor to attack the bed of a fire; ou 
cannot extinguish a fire, shut the window, 
and be sure you shut the door when mak- 


ing your retreat. A wet silk hand- 
k ief tied over the eyes and nose will 
make breathing ble in the midst of 


much smoke, and a blanket wetted and 
wrapped around the body will enable a 
person W pass through a sbeet of flame in 
com parative safety. 


On THE STREETS.— London is filled 
with automatic shops, and they are 
found everywhere throughout Great Bri- 
tain. In America we have the auto- 
matic scales by which one can weigh him- 
self by dropping a five-cent piece into a 
little hole; but the Englishman has ex- 
tended this device, so that now the children 
in the street can stop at the corner, drop in 
apenny, and a little drawer will fly out, 
and in it you will find a cake of chocolate 
or a piece of butter-scotch. 

The desire is regulated by the place 
wherein the copper is deposited. To the 
right for chocolate; to the leit for butter- 
scotch. Nor are the children the only ones 
cared for, The young man who smokes 
can drop in a penny ata certain box, and 
out will come a cigarette, 

W hat a boon for an impoverished dandy 
with only a penny, but who is too proud to 
go into a cigar store and ask for one cigar- 
ette! By this device he is relieved of all 
iinpertinent looks or knowing suiles by 
the self-sufficient tobaccopist, for he has 
only to face an iron frame which gladly 
responds to his trifling copper. 

The proprietor of these automatic ma- 
chines knows, also, how often a pedestrian 
or traveler wants a sheet of — and en- 
velope, or a postal card, and be has a num- 
ber of the stanas filled with stainped enve- 
lopes, containing a sheet of paper, which 
talls into the hands of a purchaser, who 
deposits twopence, or a postal card on re- 
ceipt of a penny. 

Automatic scales are also common, and 
life or accident insurance may now be ef- 
fected by automatic machinery, 
——— 

SLATE PENCILS.—Few know that one of 
the two slate pencil factories in Ainerica is 
in Virginia. The first ever established in 
this county is still in operation in Vermont. 
For many years America looked to the 
Welsh mines for supplies of siate, while 
great deposits of thia material lay concealed 
in the earth on this side of the Atlantic. 
The quarry from which the slate is taken is 
within a few feet of the factory. Tie pro- 
cess is simple, and may be described in a 
faw words: 

When the blocks of slate are brought 
from the quarry, they are split into 4iz38 con. 
venient for bandling, and are conveyed to 
the factory. Here the flakes of slate pass 
through three sawings—the first reduces 
them to long strips, the second to squares, 
and the third to blocks just long enough to 
make six pencils. In this last shape the 
slate is passed through a tnachine which re- 
duces its size somewhat, and a second and 
third machine reduces it still further; and 
two other machines reduce the slate to the 
shape of tha ordinary pencil, except that 
the ends are rough. Of these, one is shar p- 
ened, and the other is stnoothed by emery. 
They are then sorted, counted, and boxed, 
The counting is done very expeditiously 
by means ot a board containing fifty slots, 
each of which holds two pencils. A hand- 
ful of the pencils is spread on the board— 
the slots full ineans a hundred pencils, 

oe oo? 

WitTuout ArMs.—There recently died 
at Potsdam, St. Lawrence county, New 
York, Richard Donovan, who was in some 
respects a most remarkable man. T'wenty 
years ago, when a boy, Donovan worked in 
a flour mill, Ooe day he was caught in a 
belt, and received injuries that necessitated 
taking off both arms at the shoulders, This 
tuisfortunate did not discourage him, and, 
alter recovering his health, he set about 
earning his livelihood as best he could 
witbout the use of hands or arms. Part of 
the time he hadNived alone, and froin the 
necessity of helping himself he became 
wonderfully adept in performing ali kinds 
of work, using bis feet and mouth princi- 
pally. He owned a horse, of which he took 
Lhe entire care, harnessed it, fastened and 
unfastened the buckles with his teeth, and 
drove with the reins*tied around his shoul- 
ders. 

Being in need of a wagon, he bought 
wheels and axies, and bullt a box buggy 
and painted it. Hewent to the barn one 
winter day and builta cow stable, sawing 
the timber with his feet, and with the bam- | 
mer in one foot and holding the najl with | 
the other,he nailed the boards on as well as | 
most men could do with their hands. He 
dug a weil twelve feet deep on a farm in 
the town, and stoned it himself, He could 
mow away hay by holding the fork under 








his chin, and letting it rest syainst his 
shoulder. He would pick up potatoes ina 
tield as fast as a inman could dig them He 
would dress himself, get his meals, write 
his letters, and, in fact, do almost anything 
that any man with two arms 








AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





An economical parent on the suburbs of 
Chicago bas been experimen some- 
thing after the manner of the fellow who 
thought he could train his horse to live 
without eating. The horse died at an in- 
teresting stage of the proceeding, and pro- 
bably bad no one interfered so would the 
subjects of the Chicago man, who obliged 
his two sons to swallow daily a mixture of 
molasses and cayenne pepper with the idea 
that they would be warmed up 80 as not to 
need overcoats. Instead, the were 
made sick, and the economical parent was 
arrested. 


A leading English paper states that a 
scheme tor the erection of a bridge over 
the English channel is in active considera. 
tion among French capitalists and engi- 
neers. The projected bridge would be 22 
miles long, resting on piers of concrete and 
masonry 160 feet long 100 broad, placed 
at intervals of 550 yards. The causeway of 
the bridge would be 160 feet above the # a 
level, to permit the of ships, and 
would be 100 feet wide. The mated 
cost is $200,000,000. It appears that the 
channel! is not so deep as is generally su 

- There are shallows out troin Folk- 
stone not over 20 feet from the surface, 
the depth from these shallows to the 
shore on either side varying from 100 to 
160 feet. 


The severe weather has revived the sub. 
ject of paper as a protection to the bodys 
One paper recommending it says that ‘‘on 


the frontiers miners and woodsmen pre- 
serve large sheets of wrapp paper ani 
newspapers to put between the coverin 


blanketa when there is an insuiliciency o 
bed covering in the hotels or camps. An 
excellent protection out-of-doors tor the 
chest when wearing the dress suit, with 
the low-cut coat and vest, is a few tolds of 
paper underneath the overcoat. Many 
roadsters in —— put a few folds ot 
paper across the chest underneath the 
overcoat as well as at the back, and find 
effectual protection against the cold winds 
that prevail at this season. The peper is 
like a wall in completely protecting tne 
wearer.” 


“Why cannot fire engines be worked by 
electricity?” asks a New York journal, ad. 
ding “Here 1s an idea,at all events. Surely 
room can be found on them for the storage 
ot sufficient power, or the boxes of light- 
ning might be carried by the hone car. 
riages. In the event of the consummation 
ot the proposition the machines would not 
contribute, as they do now, the greater vol- 
ume of smoke at a tire. Then calculate 
the savingin the matter of fuel? It has 
got to come to this some day, and the com- 
missioners might as well begin to consider 
the suggestion. Notification of the break- 
ivg out of a fire is given by electricity, and 
its extinguishment might as well be done 
with the same agency. Of course the idea 
will be pooh-poobed, but that is no reason 
why it should not be considered. All im- 

rovements or proposed improvements 
1ave lo overcome fierce opposition,”’ 


Six and a balf tons of diamond—surely 
even Sinbad the Sailor never ventured to 
compute his diamons by the ton—valued 
at about $200,000,000, have, we are informed, 
been extracted from four Atrican mines 
alone in the course of the last few years. 
The other great diamond field of the world 
is India, also a British possession. lEvery- 
body knows that Amst rdam has bitherto 
been the centre of the diamond-cutting in- 
dustry of the world, and in former times 
there was a good reason for this, as in Lon- 
don, at least, the industry was extincl. 
But everybody probably does not know 
that of late years eflorts have been success- 
fully made the reintroduce diamond-cut- 


ting in England, and that English cutters 
have beaten the Dutch in several recent 
The United States 


prize competitions, 
alone, it is calculated, requires $15,000,000 
worth of cut diamonds per annurn, 





New Hampshire boasts of a peculiar old 
gentleman who hasa habit of waking up 
atnight. Ashe detests a light of any sort, 
and still likes to know whattime itis when 
be arouses, he has devised a novel scheme, 
which, though rather trying toany one un- 
used to it, nevertheless tills all require- 
ments, Placed in different portions of the 
house, he has twelve clocks, each one five 
minutes faster than the other, An o.d 
“grandfather” in the lower hall sets the 
time, and as all are striking clocks and 
have different toned bells, the old gentle- 
men need never listen more than a few 
minutes at the longest before one of the 
ciocks will strike. Knowing the tone of 
each one of his time-pieces as he dors, be 
then has only to substract five minu es tor 
each remove from the master clock. For 
instance, if it be clock No. 3, which strikes 
seven, then he knows it to be tifleen min- 
utes to the hour which it has struck,and by 
following this method finds not the least 
difficulty in keeping track of the tight ot 
time. 

- —_— - 
Make a Start in Life 
By taking hold of the live bu-iness of alive 
You do not bave to put in apital, 
can do the 


house. 
but are started free Any one 
work You can live at home if 


Both sexes. ull aves ®) per hour alr 
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FROGGIE AND HIS NEDAL. 





BY H. GOKDON, 





ERCY mel! what are all those fre 
doing down there?” said Mra, Tit- 
mouse to her spouse. 
“Well, dear, I hardly know myeelt; but 
if you wish to know, I'll inquire,’’ was the 
response. 


“IT should very much like to know, that 
1 should,” replied she, alter the manner of 
ber sex. 

“Whereupon” shouted Mr, Titmouse: 

“Hey, there, ali you littie folk down 
there, what's up?’’ 

“Tis the day for our athletic sporta, you 
know, thet'’s what's up,” returned a pet 

called Cheeky, because he aiways 
croaked the loudest, and was first and fore- 
moat in every fray. 

The two tite were overhead ainong some 
waving trees, all quivering with sualight 
and shadows; the frogs were on the mar- 
gin of a wide, sweeping river, a fair sheen 
of dancing stars was it under the summer 
aky. 

q Athletic sporta, eh?’’ twittered Mr, Tit- 
inousne, 

**Yos; you don’t know what that means; 
you never have anything of the sort up 
therein your unstable element,’’ laughed 
Cheeky, as only a frog can laugh, many 
of his companions looking up and hearken- 
ing. 

“Don’t we? We have many a flying 
matoh—catch a frog attempting anything 
#0 airy and graceful,’’ 

“Ah! well, every dog has its day, and 
every race of belngs keeps to its station, 
gifts, and graces,’’ returned the upstart 
frog. 

“One of your forefathers didn’t say that 
once,"’ 

“En?” croaked Cheeky, “what fore- 
father?”’ 

“He that aspired to be an ox, and puffed 
and puffed himself so big that——'’the 
bird paused, for his gentle spouse nudged 
him with her wing. 

“Don’t hurt even a frog's feelings,’’ twit- 
tered she, 

But froggie called froin below: 

“Well, Mr. Tit, what comes after that? 
Out with it; I dort’t like half a story.” 

“Well, be burst bis skin and died; and 
what is nore, he has ever since been held 
up as a type, a shadow of all ambitious 
lolk who atep out of theirown station and 
inake a great fuss in a bigber oue.’’ 

“Ab! well, he won a name,’’ croaked 
Cheeky, who would not be daunted, 

“As you intend to do two-day. Do you 
go in tor the bigh beap?” piped Titmouse 
“ 

“*T can’t satisfy any one as to what my in- 
tentions are, save my own clique,’’ re- 
turned he loftily. 

“Who is your umpire, judge,or whatever 
high-sounding name you've borrowed 
from those jords of creation called men and 
be yar’? 

“Not you, for the asking.’’ Surely the 
creature was rightly named. 

While the two thus bandied worda, the 
other frogs croaked together in groups, or 
tried their powers in many a well-executed 
feat ere the reali sports began, a touching 
acene was being enacted round under the 
river's bank, a ollfflike eminence to the 
ainall athletes, Atthe mouth of a little re- 
cos in the bauk stood a grey-headed 
mother-frog, her son at her side—a fine 
bull a, lao he was called Bully, after 
his father, who had long since gone the 
wey of all the earth, whether frogs or inen, 
and was not. 

* (#0, iny son; the prowess of your father 
be with you,’’ so the mother croaked, a 
tender ring In her tone, and wiping ber 
ey: #8 in a dock-leaf hard by the door, 

‘ But, mother, I thought my father lost 
his | fe on just suoh aday as this; you'd 
surely not wisb ne a like fate?”’ 

‘Yes, ny son, after he had won the high 
leap, the first prize for swimming, In fact 
the treat of everything, because bis head 
turned! giddy with success, he fell over the 
precipice yonder, and perished in the very 
waers where he bad triumphed not an 
hour before,”’ 

“I'd like his | rowess, then, but not his 
giddy head,’ croaked Bully, wistfully. 

“Ab! my son, he bad no mother’s love 
to steady Sim—T think your head is right,”’ 
returned the dowager Mra. Bully, her eves 
shining with fond tears. “So now go, I've 
no otver biessing to give you than the 
prow ese of your father be with you.”’ 

“There are but two of our fellows I fear, 
and they are Leapy and Floppy—leapy 
flies rather than leaps, and Floppy strikes 
the water jike—like no otber.”’ 

“Not like my son,'' croaked the proud 
mother. ‘Courage, ny son; ‘faint heart 
never won fair lady,’ nor anything good or 
worth the winning.” 

Ste kissed bim—such a foggy kiss!—and 
he ‘eaped away, while bis mother stood un- 
der the dock-leaf and watched him awhile, 
and then went to dress, and to follow him 
to witness the sporta. 

“Ab! here comes Bully from under his 
mother’s wing,’’ cried Cheeky, asthe young 
athlete bopped up. 

Tbere were Leapy and Floppy, and many 
another aspirant for high honors, The lead. 
ing Spirite were chafing with impatience 
to begin, while the gray-haired ones, once 
foremost in the sports, waited and heark- 
ened. 


“let me be your umpire,’’ piped Mr 
‘Litmouse from his tree; ‘the one out of the 
Zaipe always sees 1nvet. 

“No, birds have very little discer 





geese belong to the bird tribe, and all the 
world knows what they are called,’’ return- 
od saucy Cheeky. 

“And yet geese once saved a fine old city 
from ite enemies." 

Mra. Titmouse said this, not liking to hear 
her lord brow-beatean. 

“Trust a lady not to know the right thing 
to say,” croaked Cheeky,bowing with frog- 

ish grace. 

. “Now here comes Mr. Squirrel—what do 
you say to him for umpire?” said Titmouse, 
who would pit his claw into the frogs’ pie, 
snub him as they may. 

“The very fellow—he knows the high 
leap and everything,” came circling up to 
Mr. Squirrel, who peeped shyly down from 
the tree, 

“Well, what do you want of me?’’ he in- 
quired, descending the trunk of the tree, 
so as to be more on a level with the frogs, 

“Will you be our umpire to-day in all 
our sports?”’ croaked Cheeky, spokesinan 
as usual. 

“Yeu, if you'll abide by my decision,” 
was the candid reply. 

“Ay, ay, ay,’’ thus the croak went round, 
and circled up, as Mr, Squirrel descended 
the tree, and entered its hollow trunk, to 
ait, as in «a chair of state, to peer out and 
take note, 

Cheeky now rang the bell; the aspirants 
for the bigh leap mustered. Bully, his 
mother’s blessing ringing in his ears, 
Leapy, Floppy in the rear, Cheeky elbow- 
ing bis way to the front—well, it made no 
difference first or last: the bighest leap 
would win the prize, Several smaller 
prizes were contended for first by the 
younger try, the prizes distributed by the 
lady trogs, who bad mustered strongly, 
and crowded round — mothers, spouses, 
sisters—their hearts going pit-a-pat, while 
the dowager Mrs, Bully satapart. Bully 
hopped to her side and stood there a 
the distribution of the prizes; then the bel 
rang again, and he leaped away w join 
his companions, Leapy, Floppy and the 
rest, Cheeky in the van, all words and con- 
fidence, & 

“Words without deeds never win in 
any game,” observed Titmouse to his 
spouse, 

“Cheeky wins!"’ cried somebody. Ab! 
there he went, carrying the bar with bim— 
he had lost. 

Leapy was nowhere, and tumbled over 
the bar, and Fioppy with bis long lanky 
lega kicked the bar down, seemingly, alter 
he wasover, “Now, Bully, the prowess of 
your father be with you. Your mother 
looks on,” 

“He'll never doit,” croaked those who 
accounted him a mother's boy. 

There he went vaulting over. ‘Hip-hip- 
burrah!’’ rang the cheers over the water; 
noue who came after equalled his flying 
leap—the prize was Bully’s, It was but a 
crown of clover leaves which he laid at his 
mother's leet, 

“Wear it, ny son, though the perishing 
glory of a day,’’ said she, placing it on his 
head, bedewed wich her teara, Now the 
bell rang again; the swimming match was 
to begin. It was a glorious sight, all those 
young {rogs leaping through the sunlit air 
from the bank into the river, all aglow. 
With « smile of encouragement Bully 
started well; but none applauded biin, 
for all eyes were toward Cheeky, who was 
outdistancing them all, Athwart the 
stream, aud back to the starting-point, that 
was the race, if race it might be called, 
Cheeky was striking out, striking out; the 
ladies’ eyes following him, cheers ringing 
out to him; while Mra, Bully gazed after 
her #on, as never mother gazed before; 
Floppy, striking the water right and left, 
was in a shower of diamonds; the water 
was dotted with green heads—the contest 
would be a sharp one, 

But where was Cheeky? Drifting away 
down streain, seized with cramp; a frog’s 
ery of distress echoed over the water. Who 
would to the rescue? Heads were turned, 
but all held on—Floppy, Leapy, all held 
on. Bully struck off the track, 

“Don’t be a mutt, Bully; you'll lose 
the prize,’’ croaked Leapy, as he passed 
hit. 

“And Cheeky his life,’’ panted Bully, 
and went gliding downstream. Ile caught 
a piece of drifting bark in passing; now he 
moored it ainong the reeds at the river. 
side, nay, more, the sinking Cheeky was 
thereon. Lully coaxed an old snail from 
among the sedges to come on board the 
impromptu boat, and with a reed to paddle 
poor writhing Cheeky homeward, But, 
dear ne! a snail was never intended fora 
sailor; over be went into the water, he, oar, 
Cheeky and all. 

Well, Bully bad nothing to do but to 
land Cheeky on the bark again, and, as it 
would not bear two frogs, to propel it in 
front of bim as best he could, with a long 
pull, and a pull all together. Which he 
did; and lo! there were all the swimmers 
landing at the winning post as Le came up, 
their shining tracks yet visible athwart the 
water, 

“Floppy the winner—burrah! hurrah!’’ 
thus rang the cheers from all those frolic 
some young frogs, hip-hip-hurrabing all 
together, 

(gave Bu'ly a pang to see his mother, 
standing gezing river-ward, disappoint- 
ment, love, and admiration blending in her 
beautiful eyes. His father’s prowess had 
been quenched within tim, by—by——Ha! 
all the youngsters saw bim; they dashed 
in as he ran bis shallop into the shallows, 
and bore it to shore on their shoulders, 
chauling at the top of their croaking voices: 


“"A name as nd fleeting breat! 
sas 
Hg iroggie would & #80) 
Ss nother whispered to 
4 pi bave exceeded 


r father, my son. He lost his life in 
winning a name; you have saved a life in 
losing a name." 

In the end a inedal from the Frogs’ Hu- 
mane Society was awarded to bim. So he 
lost and won. 


THAT DREADFUL BOY. 


BY A. 8S. FENN. 








HERE were two of the children of 
Ruston village who were very well 
known to everybody who lived there. 

be one was little Elsie and the other was 
that dreadful boy Jack. 

Elsie was every one’s pet. It was she 
who had the prettiest flowers given to her 
from the cottage gardens, and who if she 
went to the = always caine away witha 
present of a packet of sweets, a biscuit, or 
an orange. 

Even the shy babies who were afraid and 
cried when they saw strangers all held out 
their tiny arms to Elsie, 

Jack was a very good boy In his way, but 
he was far too fond of teasing. 

He teased Elsie until she grew so fright- 
ened that she used to hide when she saw 
him coming. 

One afternoon in September Elsie was 
walking slowly along by the roadside with 
some flowers in ber pinafore which she had 
collected by the way. 

She beard a step behind her, but did not 
look round, for she was thinking about the 
new ducklings at home, and wishing she 
might have one for her own, 

All at once two strong hands caught hold 
of her round the wast, and she telt herself 
litted upin the air, 

“Oh, Jack! Don’t, please!’ she cried, 
for she guessed then who it was. 

In this part of the way there wasa high 
bank, for the road went over a hill, and so 
that itshould not be so steep for horses 
and carts it had been cut lower, leaving the 
steep banks on each side, with grass look- 
ing over the top from the fields above, 

Up there on the ~ Jack perched Elsie, 
and then stepped back to look at ber. 

‘Now jump down,” said he, putting his 
hands in bis pockets and laughing. 

‘*] daren’t,’’ said Else, who was very 
timid by nature, and she grasped the 
— about her tightly with both hands, 

or fear she might slip off. ‘Ob, please lift 
ine down,” 

“Shan’t,”? said Jack, pretending to walk 
away. 

“Oh, Jack! Jack!’’ she called after him. 
“Come back! Oh, please, please don’t 
leave me here!’’ 

“Well, what do you run about for when 
you see me, then?” he asked. ‘If you 
run away from me [ shall tease you, so 
there!l”’ 

The tears caine into the little girl’s 
eyes, and ber lips began to quiver. 

“ Vell, look here,’ said Jack, coming 
nearer. “Take off your shoes and socks 
and give them to me, and then perhaps I’11 
lift you down,”’ 

“W bat for?” Elsie asked, suspiciously, 

“Oh, just as vou like!”’ cri Jack, be- 
ginning to go again. Upon that Elsie 
obeyed, and threw down her little dusty 
shoes and red socks, which the boy in- 
stantly put in his pocket. 

“Now I’ve mR, you! You’re my 
prisoner,’’ he ed, dancing about in the 
road, and making faces at her. ‘Now I 
shall punish you for treating me badly. 
Do you hear?’ 

Elsie looked up and down the road to see 
if any one was coming who would help her, 
but there was nota single person in sight. 
She tried not to cry, but her face grew 
redder and redder, and her eyes filled 

ain. 

“Look here,” said Jack ooolly, “I’m 
just going on as far as the shop, to buy 
mother some candles. I shan’t b above 
halfan hour, and when I come back I’ll 
give you your things again, and let you 


He ran off, and though the little girl 
screatned after hiin, “Jack! Jack! Come 
back!’’ he pretended not to hear, but ran on 
until he was out of sight. 

At the shop he met with some other boys, 
who begged him to come with them to see 
Farmer Sutton’s pond cleared out. 

Now if there was anything Jack enjoyed 
it was seeing a pond emptied—especially 
when it contain eels, He forgot every- 
thing else on the spot, and went with his 
friends, 

It was great fun. When all the water 
was gone there were fish of all kinds. The 
tine passed so Lange that Jack had no 
idea how fast it was going until he saw that 
the sun was setting very low, and began to 
feel rather hungry. 

He put his hand in his pocket, hoping to 
find an apple or some toffee, ana then gave 
a great start and turned red, for his tingers 
came in contact with Elsie’s shoes and 
socks, 

He had entirely forgotten the poor child. 
Could she have been sitting up there ail 
this time? 

Jack was not hard-hearted, though he 
was fond of playing tricks, 

He started at arun back t the villiage, 
his friends staring after him in surprise, 
And as he ran he seemed to hear that plain- 
tive voice calling, “Jack! Come back!” 

Through the village he went, and on 
down the road, as fast as he could go. But 
when he reached the spot where he had 
lett Elsie there was no one there. 

There was no doubt about it, she must 
have walked home barefoot, 

As Jack pictured to himself her soft little 





‘ 


white feet treading on the stony, dusty 
| road, he began to feel a little afraid on his 
| own account, toast O68 wight Dave got him- 
Be no trouble 
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wever, he went bravely on to Elsie’s | 


own home to find out in e 
bad arrived, and to take the blame or pun. 
isbinent that must be in store, 

But to bis borror he found 
never been — —_ out in 
afternoon, and t parents were a 
looking for ber in all directions, ad 

There was nobody at 
granny, who shook her 
Jack, and said she was sure some harm had 
happened to the ohiid, and they should 
never see her any more. 

The fact was, that directly Jack had | 
her perched up there, E to her great 
joy, saw ber elder sister ge comin 
up, heard what was the matter, and too 
the little one from the bank on to her 
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“I'm going a long way, Elsie,” she 
said, “but never mind. ou inust come 
with me, and we shall be home before 
dark,”’ 

So it bappened that their father and 
mother met them coming home, and 
directly after the whole party met Jack, 
who looked pale and frightened. 

“You young scamp!’’ said Elsie’s fatber. 
Put Elsie leaned from Madge’s arms and 
clasped the boy round the neck. 

‘Never mind,” she said, “I won’t run 
away from you any more,” 
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PEARLING. 








Pearls are the only gems drawn from the 
depths of the sea, unless coral shells for 
cutting caineos can be counted ag such. 

Pearling has now been organized into a 
regular business, in which the diver works 
for tixed wa and what is found in the 
shells he brings up belongs to bis em- 
ployer. 

The oldest pearl fishery in the world is 
that which has been worked from time 
immeworial on the shores of Ceylon and 
the opposite coast of Soutbern India; but at 
the present day the region where the pear!.- 
ing business is carried on most systematical- 
ly and successfully lies more to the east- 
ward, in the seas near the coast of Aus- 
tralia. 

Pearling began on that coast not quite 
twenty yesrs ago, and, like many great and 
successtul enterprises, it began in a very 
sinall way. At first, the shells weresiimply 
picked up on reefs left dry at low water; 
then row boats with a few native divers be- 
gan to work in the shallows near the shore, 
Now, the work is carried on in deep water 
by a considerable nuu ber of schooners and 
other smaller craft which can venture out 
of sight of land in search of shell-bearing 
reefs, The work can be carried on for 
only about sixth months of the year. 

In tue fine weather the pearling fleet is 
at work at various points along two thou- 
sand miles of coast. The day’s work on 
board of a pearling schooner is a hard one, 

Her crew usually consists of a few white 
men, made up of the owner and his part- 
ners, and perbaps some bired bands, and a 
mucb larger number of black men, these 
being generally native A ustralian divers. 

Tne bay begins at six a. m., when the 
pearl shells collected on the previous day 
ure exainined. The shells are opened and 
cleared out, the body ot the fish being 
carefully examined for pearls, the beat of 
whicb are usually found wholly or parti 
imbedded in its soft substance, ‘The shell 
itself is carefully scrutiuized for pearls ad- 
hering to it; and if thereare any suspicious 
looking blisters on its surface, it is spiit up 
with a chisel, the result sometimes being 
the discovery of a pearl imbedded in the 
coats of the suell, 

Pear! finding 18 of course very uncertain 
work; sometimes hundreds of shells may 
be opened without finding anytbing. But 
the pearler has the consolation of knowing 
that even in such acase his work is not 
labor lost. As the shells are cleaned they 
are piled up on the deck to be packed, later 
on, in big barrels, to be sent wo Europe or 
Awerica to be cut into buttons, etc, 

After the work of cleaning and searching 
the shells has been completed, there is a 
substantial breakfast, and then the day’s 
fishing begins. The boats are manned, the 
full complement for a schooner being half 
adozen. Each boat carries a white man 
and a nuinber of black divers. The white 
mnan sculls the boat and superintends the 
day’s work; the divers plunge in, com- 
ing up witb the shells held in their hands, 
or grasped with the toes, or sometimes un- 
der the arm. They climb into the boat, 
rest a while, and then go down again,some- 
times to a depth of one bundred feet. 

The day’s work lasts eight hours, Each 
diver’s shells are piled apart in the boat, 
for they are paid by piecework. The diver 
works well if one dive in eight produces a 
pair of ahells—that is, one shel! fish; and his 
My take will range from ten to twenty- 

ve. 

. A man has been known to bring up 4 
nundrea in a day, but this would be ex- 
ceptionally successful diving. 

Late in the afternoon, the = pull back 
to the schooner; perhaps they bave been 
a8 much as six miles away from her during 
the day. 

The shells are piled on the deck, the 
number brought by each diver being noted 
to his credit, The boats are cleaned and 
secured for the night, and then there 15 
dinner, after which the blacks set to work 
to clean ooze, mud, &c. off the shells. 
The opening of them is done by the white 
men in the morning. 

Eo 

People who are always taking care of 
their health are like misera, who are hoard- 
ing upa treasure which they have never 
Spirit enough to enjoy. i 
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WhO overcomes by force hath overcouwe 
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FIRELIGHT. 





BY L. J. G, 





Not summer's noontide glory 
Eafolding mountain hoary, 

A breadth of woven gold; 
Nor moonbeame as they quiver 
At midnight on the river; 

Nor starlight pure and cold. 


Nor glare of lamps revealing 
The giddy mazes wheeling, 

Of feet that never tire— 
Can rival in their splendor 
That mystic charm and tender, 

A trembling, fitful fire. 


For while the gay light dances 
Upon the wall, what fancies 
Come dancing o*er the soul— 
Come quicker yet and quicker, 
The more the bright tongues flicker 
in lightnings trom the coal, 


Then palaces are builded, 

And days unborn are gilded 
With visionary gleam; 

‘Cis then the memory passes 

Beneath the churchyard grasses 
In retrospective dream, 


Ah, Firelight, weird, enchanting, 
Bright hopes and dreams implanting, 
Most sweet of lights and blest, 

Beneath thy benediction, 
Hearts weary with life's friction 
Can find a moment's reat. 
rr 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 

The origin of sending Valentines is gen. 
erally attributed to Charles, Duke of Or- 
leans, who was made prisoner in 1415, at 
the battle of Agincourt. The reason for 
their being called Valentines is probably 
because he sent the first of these billets 
doux on St. Valentine’s Day. The Duke 
of Orleans having set the example, it was 
quickly followed, not only by gentlemen, 
but by ladies likewise. 

In that very quaint record of domestic 
life in England during the reign of Charles 
II., Pepys’ Diary, we find some rare illus- 
trations of the customs then practiced on St. 
Valentine’s Day. It would appear that 
married and single alike were equally lia- 
ble to be chosen as a Valentine, and that a 
present was regularly given to the party 
making the choice. These presents were 
probably given to relieve the obligation 
under which the being drawn as Valentine 
had placed the donors. 

Shakspeare, Chaucer, Donne, and Dray- 
ton, all refer to this festival, but none by a 
line which wouid infer that in their day it 
was in any respect similar to the anniver- 
sary it became after cheap postage enabled 
anyone to gratify his or her longing in this 
direction. 

The drawing of Valentines was, at this 
period, the only form it took. In Dray- 
ton’s day ladies, single or married, could 
be drawn, though, it ought to be added, the 
selection entailed nothing more serious 
than certain gifts from the gentleman draw- 
ing them. 

Hone, in his ‘Commonplace Book,”’ re- 
cords that he was in a rural village in Scot- 
land on a fourteenth of February, whither 
he had, in company with a friend, wan- 
dered and lost his way. In this predica- 
ment, they knocked at the door of a modest 
mansion and asked for shelter. He pro- 
ceeds: 

“The good man heard our story, wel- 
comed us to a seat beside the blazing fire of 
wood and turf, and appeared delighted 
with our coming. We found ourselves in 
the house of a rendezvous for the lads and 
lasses of a neighboring village to celebrate 
St. Valentine’s Eve. Our entrance had 
damped the pleasantry, and inquisitive 
eyes were directed towards us. It was our 
business to become familiar with our new 
acquaintances, and the pastimes were re. 
newed. 

“Our sudden appearance had disturbed 
the progress of the village schoolmaster, 
who had finished writing on small slips of 
paper, the names of each of the blooming 
lasses of the village. Each lad had dictated 
the name of her he loved; these precious 
slips of paper were now put into a bag and 
well mixed together, and each youth drew 
out a ticket, with hope that it might, and 
fear lest it should not, be the name of his 
Sweetheart. This was repeated three times; 
the third time was the conclusion of the 
sport. Some drew beloved names the third 





Ume with rapturous joy, others drew names 
of certain respectable widows and old ladies 
of the village, introduced by the art of the | 
schoolmaster, and the victims 
‘heir unpitied derided sufferings. 

‘After the lasses’ the names of the young | 
mén were written and drawn by the girls ! 


mourned 


in the same way, and a threefold success 
was secretly hailed as a suretyship of bear- 
ing the name of the fortunate yonth. The 
drawing of this lottery was succeeded by 
the essence of the amusement, for the Val- 
entines were to be ‘relieved’. 

“The relieving of the Valentines was a 
scene of high amusement. Each young 
man had a right to kiss the young girl 
whose name he drew, and at the same time 
to deliver up to her the slip of paper. The 
mirth of this ceremony was excessive. 
Those who were drawn and were not pres- 
ent, were to be relieved with a gitt of in- 
considerable value, as a token of regard.’’ 

In Derbyshire farm houses, on the morn- 
ing ot this day, a custom once prevailed for 
girls to peep through the keyholes of the 
doors before opening them. If fortune were 
kind, and they saw a cock and hen in com- 
pany, the omen was 80 favorable that it 
might be taken for granted that the person 
most interested would be married before 
the year was out. 

At other places it was customary to send 
Valentines on the eve of this day. Ata 
convenient opportunity the door was slyly 
opened, and the Valentine, attached to an 
apple or an orange, thrownin. A loud rap 
was then given, and the amateur postman 
took to his heels. 

A further refinement of fun, partaking of 
a First of April joke, was practiced by 
chalking a white imitation of a letter on a 
door-step, which some unwary maiden 
might stoop to pick up. 

A writer in a weekly paper says: ‘‘The 
nicest and most sensible way of keeping the 
festival of St. Valentine, is that practiced at 
Norwich. It is observed there as a time of 
general giving and receiving of gifts, and, 
indeed, to some extent, takes the place of 
Christmas in this respect. As soon as it 
gets dark on 8t. Valentine’s Eve, the in- 
mates of the house are roused by a tremend- 
ous knock at the front door. On its being 
opened a large parcel is seen lying on the 
step, which is at once picked up and 
carried in. It is directed in an unrecog- 
nized scrawl, to the eldest girl, and is la- 
belled, perhaps, ‘With Wallentine’s luv,’ 
evidently by someone who does not know 
how to spell. Wrapper after wrapped is 
taken off, until the table is covered with 
brown paper and string, and then a little 
box containing some pretty article of jew- 
elry, is reached, which the young lady at 
once declares is from ‘father.’ So the fun 
goes on the whole night—first front, then 
the back door is assailed.’’ 

Sometimes more comical presents are 
sent. A gentleman made his wite a pres- 
ent of a feather bed, and dida’t the big man 
enjoy the joke as he stood in the shadow 
outside and watched his little wife trying to 
tug the great unwieldy thing into the hall? 

In some districts the village children go 
about in companies singing: 

‘*Good morrow, Valentine! 
First it’s yours and then it’s mine, 


So please give me a Valentine,"’ 
rr — ee 


— tbrains of Bold. — 


Work is good medicine. 


To have the harvest we must sow the 
seed, 

Who enlarges his heart restricts his 
tongue, 

Self-control lies at the foundation of the 
character, 

Admonish your triends privately, but 
praise them openly. 

Application is the price to be paid for 
mental acguisition, 

Jealousy is the meanest passion that can 
influence the human mind, 

Why is it that Love must so often sigh in 
vain for an object, and Hate never? 

As threshing separates the wheat from 
the chaff, so does affliction purify virtue. 

Should anyone ask me, what is the first 
thingin religion? I would reply, buility. 

One good act done to-day is worth a thou- 
sand In contemplation for some future time. 

Let no man presume to give good advice 
to others that has not first given good counsel to him- 
self, 

Throw lite into a method, that every hour 
may bring Its employment, and every employment 
its hour, 

Lite is before you—not earthly life alone, 
but lite, a thread running interminably through the 
warp of eternity. 

Thought and theory must precede all ac 

that m es to Sailulary purposes » | act r 


an either pught or theory 


With every anguish of our earthly part 


he spirit’s sight grows clearer; this was meant whe 


Jesus touched the blind man’s lids with clay. 
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Femininities, 


FAasculinities, 








Yes, girls, this is leap year, but It is well 
to look before you leapr 


A very new bracelet isa mere thread ot 
gold set with a rough emerald. 


A small geld crane with enameled wings 
and head are now fashionable. 


Glove-stretchers of oxidized silver are 


being worn as chatelaine pendants, 


Small gold monkeys with diamond eyes 
make odd pendants for brooches and chatelaines, 


An oxidized silver scartpin in the form 
of a miniature ear of corn is an appetizing novelty. 


A unique brooch is a small goldfish with 
diamond eyes, suspended froma bar pin by a gold 


hook, 
Nature is full of wise provisions. Wives 


do their worst cooking when they are young and Ir- 
resisuble, 


Very pale blue ink is the latest agony, 
as shown in the dainty notes of fashionable corre- 
spondence, 


An Ohio preacher has just been sus 
pended from the mintsiry for being engaged to three 
women at the same time, 


A Chicago woman attempted suicide in 
an original way. She placed her lips over a gas- 
burner and then turned on the gas. 


Chicago boot and shoe dealers claim that 
they sell more small sizee to women thinever,. It is 
a rare thing to sell a larger size than 4, 


At Weimar, Germany, two old people 
named Bayer, husband and wife, died suddenly on 
the 65th anniversary of their wedding. 


The fashionable New Yorker writes 
**Thirty-eighth street, W.,’’ after the English fash- 
lon, instead of **West Thirty-cighth street.** 


More than 1.000.000 signatures have 
been obtained to the Jubliee petition to the Queen 
in favor of closing public houses on Sundays, 


Sandwiches of grated turkey, the bread 
cut in the form of crosses, were served at a recep 
tion of a semi-religious character a few days ago. 


C. P. Huntington, the railway magnate, 
whose wealth is computed at $59,000,000, once ped- 
died out butter by the pound to miners in Califor- 
nia. 

New York halls are more extravagant 
this season than for many years, At one ball there 
were 10,000 newly cut roses, besides flowers of other 
sorts in profusion. 

fle: ‘‘Shall I bring you an ice while 
Miss Yellfort is singing? Pray take something.’ 
She, a rival of Miss Y.:; **Thanks, no, If I took 
anything !t would be poison.’’ 


A Wellesley girl has almost paid her 
way through college by sewing on shoe buttons for 
her mates. Shecharges 10 cents an hour, and de- 
votes 2 hours a day to her trade, 


‘Ten years in the state prisoa tor bur 
glary in the night time, and 15 If the burglar has a 
pletol,’’ a Boston paper philosophically remarks, 
**would soor make a man’s house sater than it Is,’ 


Among peculiar dishes which form the 
food of Spaniards are odd combinations in which 
black beans, dried codfish and dried red peppers are 
the chief ingredients. To almost every dish a Span- 
jard adds red, black and white pepper and onton, 
garlic and olive oil. 

A young lady visiting for the first time 
in the country was alarmed at the approach of a 
cow. She was too frightened to run, and, shaking 
her parasol at the animal, she said, In a very stern 
tone: ‘*‘Lie down, sir! lie down!"’ 


The gayety of Washington may be ap- 
preciated by an account of a comparatively quiet 
visitor's experience. In her visit of ten days she at- 
tended nine evening partics, and did not take the 
trouble to enumerate the afternoon receptions, 


Wealthy Floridian: ‘‘Here we are 
wreathed in orange blossoms and the birds singing 
inevery breeze. What could be lovelier in Janu- 
ary?’’ New York girl, and desperate: ‘Just one 
orange blossom wreath and Mendeissohu’s march 
rippling through che perfumed alr,*’ 

Mrs. Brown was endeavori:g to console 
her young marrted daughter, who was weeping over 
her husband's shortcomings. **What could I do, 
my dear? I married you to Ernest because he swore 
he had the secret of making you happy.’’ ‘*‘l1ue, 
m-mamma! It wasa se-se-secret, and he’s k-kept 
z"" 

Lady Lytton used to tell the following. 
During a dioner Dean Swift became the subject of 
conversation, and when the ladies bad retired one 
of them asked Lady Lytton, ‘*Who Is this Dr. Swift? 
Can I ask him to my parties’’’ ‘‘Hardly so.'’ 
‘Why not?’? ‘Because he did a thing some years 
since which effectually prevented his ever appear- 
ing again in soclety:’’ ‘‘Wnat was that?’? ‘*Why, 
he died about 100 years ago!’’ 

Miss Lillie Dushington: ‘Oh, Mra. Ma 
tron, we are going to have such fun to-night!"’ Mrs. 
Matron: ‘‘Indeed!’? ‘*Yes. We are going to have 
a party, and the young gentlemen are to do the 
knitting and sewing, and the young ladies are to 
saw and split kindling wood! Won't tt be just 
jolly??? ‘Jolly to saw and split kindling wood? 
Well, you wou'’tthink it very Jolly after you are 
married and have to do ji all the time."’ 

Chicago is full of dangerously thought- 
ful and mature children, ‘*‘Mamma,’’ sald one of 
them —a 5-year-old—the other day, ‘‘ain’t there any 


other senses ’cept seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting 
and smelling?’'’ ‘**No, my cilld,** answered the 
mother, ‘‘itis usually considered that those five are 
enpough.’* ‘*Well,’* said the little one, with an air 
of deep conviction, **] s’ pose talking would be 

wasn't s0 much nonsense 


called a sense If there 
about it.’’ 
Women are creatures of infinite resource. 


A lioston giri has t i ‘ riginal pia ‘ 
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A vulgar man courts publicity with the 
hope of wedding notoriety. 


Boxing gloves of oxidized silver are out 
as watch chain pendants for the sporting fraternity. 


In 1870 there were but 151 horses in this 
country that could trota mile in 2.30. Now there 
are 3,000. 


A miniature pickax, which serves as a 
scarfpin, is made of gold and has a diamond set in 
each point. 


An odd scarfpin is in the form ot a smal! 
gold chair with an oxidized sliver parrot perched 
upon the back. 


A Georgian who is now under arrest for 
having 5 wives says he started in with the Intention 
of marrying 2% women by the time he was 2) years 
of age. 

It should seem that indolence itseli 
would incline a person to be honest, as it requires 
infinitely greater pains and contrivance to be a 
knave, 


The Pope has received upwards of 14,- 
000 pairs of richly-embrollered slippers as jubilee 
offerings from female devotees in various parts of 
the world, 


A lover, writing to his sweetheart, says: 
‘Delectable dear, you are so sweet that honey 
would blush in your presence and molasses stand 
appalied!"’ 


A Frenchman was recently granted a 
divorce by a Paris Judge on the sole ground that his 
wife woud not allow him to read all the letters she 
wrote and received, 


Senator Fair recently paid his divorced 
wife $30 for a bunch of rose buds at a fair in San 
Francisco, This smacks a little of sentimentality on 
the part of the Senator, 


Eve must have telt that she had lost one 
of the chief Joys of fresh young love when she re- 
flected that she could not ask Adam if she was the 
first woman he had ever cared for. 


It seems to be fashionable with some 
mento exhibit great contempt for their wives; but 
then, a good many women deserve contempt, con- 
sidering the fools they made of themselves when they 
married, 


‘‘What is your employment,’’ asked his 
Honor of a prisoner arranged for vagrancy the other 
day. ‘*‘Walking, sir.'’ **‘Where do you walk?’’ 
**Well that’s according to which way the police- 
man is coming from "' 


When attacked by palpitation of the 
heart, the sufferer should lie down as soon as possi- 
ble on the right side, partially on the face, In this 
position the heart will sometimes resume ite proper 
action almost immediately. 


To clean a violin bow that has become 
greasy and will not hold resin, rub carefully with 
best yellow soap on a small plece of flannel, then 
wipe dry with a piece of calico or linen; in an hour 
afterwards it will be ready for the resin; or use a 
solution of borax and water, 


John Thursby, of Orange City, Fila., 
feli asleep in his boat while fishing. When he awoke 
he was three miles up stream and the boat was »%e- 
log towed by an immense catfish that bad taken the 
balt. The fish weighed 20 pounds, 


“What two beautiful children! Are 
they twins?’’ sald an old bachelor to an Austin lady 
with twochildren.’’ ‘‘Oh, yes, they are twins,’’ re- 
plied the lady. ‘'Excuse my curiosity, madam, but 
are you the mother of both of them?’ 


Dobson: ‘I’ve just heard of your mar- 
riage, old boy.’* Hobson, sadly: **Yes, I was mar- 
ried three months ago."' Dobson: **Well, It lent 
too late to offer congratulations, of course.’’ Hob- 
son: **A little late, Dobson, a little late.’* 

‘| hear that Pooreman ts going to be married, 
Have you seen the lady?’? ‘Oh, yes Indeed! I 
know her very well.’’ “Do you? And what kind of 
a looking person is she? Prepossessing, eh?’* 
‘Hardly that. l’urse-possessing I should call her,’’ 


Conversation between a traveler and a 
lad of six or seven: ‘*Your grandfather there seems 
very old. Do you know what his age is??? ‘No, 
sir; I coulda’t exactly say, sir; but I'm sure he 
can't be very young. He's always been about the 
house as long as | can remember,’’ 


“Tam no vagrant!"’ he exclaimed, as he 
was being registered at police headquarters, ‘'Do 
you know what a vagrantie?’’ asked the Sergeant, 
‘J—] guess eo.*? ‘It Isa gentleman out of work.’ 
‘“)eo-h! That’sit! Then put me down. I thought 
you took me for a gentieman who didn*t want to 


work.’’ 


“Say, Frank, this is leap year, will you 
be ours?’’ exclaimed two pretty bright-eyed 
maidens toa young Man on the East Side the other 
evening. ‘*‘Ofcourse I will, Certainly; marry both 
of you,’? was the response, Then the maidens were 
unhappy. They wont get the kid gloves, which 
would have been the penalty of a refusal, Frank 
was on. 


A Chicago cigar dealer says that if be had 
no other way of reckoning time he could tell the day 
of the week by the kinds of cigars he selis to those of 
his customers who are clerks. Karly in the week 
they come ta proudly and call for ‘*two for 
quarter.’’ By Wedoesday they ask for a 10-cent 
straight, and when Friday comes along their formula 
is: Gimmea good &center,"’ 


A lady presented a handsome silk quilt 
toa prominentcitizen of Columbus, Ga, The re- 
ciplent was rather a portly gentleman, and when 
the lady carried the quilt to his residence she was 
alarmed lest it might be too simall. Looking first at 
the quilt and then at Mr, Pona she said: ‘Get down 
on the floor, Mr. Pond, and let me see if it will 
you,’? Mr. Pond eomplicd, and the quilt was found 


large enough, 


cover 
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Recent Book Issues. 


Gottaberger, publisner, of New York, has 
issued a finely -up edition of that ex- 
cellent book “Paul and Virginia.” Taois is 
a work ail persons, especially the young, 
should read both for its interest and moral. 
It ia aplendidly nted and bound. For 
sale by Porter & 


“Minon; A Tale of Love and Intrigue,” 
(by Frederick W, Vearson) ix the title of 
the first volume of the “Eine Library. The 

ot is iaid in Canada and is spiced with 

sulle, convents, etc, Some may like it 
but we do not. The Welles Publishing 
Co., New York. Price 50 cents, 


FRESH PERIODICALA, 


“Family Affaire.’ drawn by Mary Hal- 
lock Foote, is the title of the pretty frontis- 
piece that adorna the February St. Richotas. 
Among the many attractions in this num- 
ber are ‘Michael and Feodosia,’’ a touch- 
ing Russian Christmas story, by Amelia 
FE. Barr; the conclusion ct Mra, Barnett’s 
“Sarah Crewe;”' “Diamond-backs in Para- 
dise,"’ telling of the rattlesnakes eucount- 
ered during the winter in Florida, by 
Chas. H. Webb; a historical sketch of Lon- 
don bridge; “A Legend of Acadia," by C. 
F, Holder; “How a Great Sioux Chiel was 
Named,’ by Lieut. Schwatka: first chap- 
ter of a serial entitled “Drill; a Story of 
Schoul-boy Life,” by John Preston True; 
“The Brownies and the Whale,’ by Pal- 
mer Cox; besides a score of other sketches, 
stories, poems, jingles, etc., profusely il- 
lustrated by America’s leading artista. The 
Century Company, New York. 





The Forum tor February contains inter- 
esting reviews and papers on various im- 
portant subjects. Senator 8S. M. Cullom 
coutributes an attractive article on ‘The 
Government and the Telegraph;'’ Prof. W. 
T. Harris aske “What Shall the Public 
Schools Teach?’ Judge William D. Kelley 
explains to the public “How Protection 
Protects,” and Prof. John Tyndall tells 
something of “The Sky.’’ Prot. Tyndall 
in “The Sky” gives the result of his recent 
observations taken on the Alps. Judge 
K bert C, Pitman concludes the series otf 
“Books That Have Helped Me,” and Mou- 
signor T. 8, Preston in ‘My Religious Ex- 
perience” gives an explanation of the 
transition in middle life of a man reared in 
in Protestantism in New England to the 
Roman faith, “The Torrid Zone of Our 
Io ities,”’ by Murat Halstead, is an argu- 
ment to show that the Southern Democrats 
are not national in theiraims. Reviews 
by Rev. Dr. ©, A. Bartol, Julian Sturgis 
end Darius Lyman complete this attrac- 
tiveissue, The Forum Co,, New York. 


The Popular Seience Monthly for Feb- 
ruary containa a number of acticles of solid 
merit. President White gives some “New 
Chapters in Wartare of Science.” Lieut 
Chas. ©. Rogers, U.S. Navy, presents an 
account of the progress that bas been made 
in the work of the Panama Canal. David 
A. Wells, in his “Kceonomic Disturbance” 
series, discusses ©The Kconomie Outlook — 
Present and Prospective.” Prof. N, S 
Shaler’s “Animal Agency in Soil-Making’ 
es pplements Darwin's observations on 
earthworms, Dr. Mary ‘T. Bissell writes 
ou “Emotions vs, Health in Women.’ Mr. 
(i. P. Serviss gives the tinal number of 
papers on “Astronomy with an Opera 
Glass.” Among the other articles are 
“Recent Views Respecting Cancer; “The 
Interstate long and Short Haul;’’ “Vegeta- 
bie and Animal Albumens;” “What Ame. 
rican Zoologists’ have done; “Moon Signs 
otthe Weather,” and “The Time it Takes 
to Think.’’ A portrait and = biograpbical 
ek tehot Sir Joseph Whitworth, the emi- 
neot English engineer, are also given, and 
the editor treats current matter in incisive 


stvie. DD. Appleton & Co, publishers, New 
York. 

The February number of Lippincott's 
Vegacine isa Woman's Number, and ex- 


hibits the better half of humanity in anum- 
ber of the avocations which the present age 
throas open to women; as translator, nov- 
lawyer, poet, and literary critic. Mra 
A |, Woster translatesa novel called «The 
Spell of Home,” atter the German of E. 
Werner. Amelie Rives shows herself ina 
new «nd most interesting light in a bril- 
liant story of ancient Athens, “The Man of 
the Golden Fillet.’’ Mra. Belwa A. Lock- 
wood gives an entertaining and valuable 
sketch of ber *:Eflorta to Become a Law- 
yer.’ Agnes Repplier bas a pleasant little 


ist 


essay on “Modern Word-Parsimony.’’ An 
anonymous author discusses “Our Old 
Maids.” “Life at a Working-Woman’'s 
Home” is by Charlotte L. Adama, The 


poems are by Helen Giray Cone, Sarah M. 
i. Piatt, hdith M. Thomas, and Ella 
Wheeler Wileox. The Monthly Gossip 
announces a scheme for a series of one 
bundred questions in literature and imat- 
ters of current interest for answers to 
which a prize of one hundred do}lars is of- 
fered. Lippincott & Co., publishers, this 
city. 
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IN civilized society exlernal advantages 
make us mnore respected. A inan with a 
wood coat upon bis back meets with a bet- 
ter reception than he who has a bad one, 
Yon may anaivze this and say, “What is 
therein it?’ But that will avail you noth- 
ng, for it is a part of a general system. 

———_ 
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STRUGGLES OF PRECEDENCE. 

In Tarkey, dissensions about precedence 
between law and soldiers grew, of old, 
to such a height that the Sultan, ‘‘to pro- 
duce unanimity,” enacted that henceforth 
the left hand (by which was meant the sit- 
ting upon it) should be deemed most hon- 
orable for soidiera, and the right for law- 


ors. 

, ‘Thus,”’ observes the simple chronicler. 
“each thinks himself in the place of honor.’ 
The circumstance, however, though very 
characteristic, escapes him that it was the 
lawyers who got the upper hand—which is, 
of course, the right one. 

In Russia, the prerogatives of birth were 
carried to such an extent, in the seven- 
teenth century, that the army was demor- 
alized by it. No body whose father, or 
even grandfather, had held any command 
over the ancestor of another, would stoop 
to be his subordinate. 

Under these circumstances, Fedor III. 
directed all his nobles to appear before 
him bringing with their genealogies and 
family documents, most of which had prob- 
ably a “mark” below them instead of a 
sign manual. 

‘*My lords,”’ he observed, ‘I mean to put 
an end—atall events, for the present—to 
all these inconveniences arising from the 
com parative greatness of your forefathers, 
which so interferes with the public service. 
From hencetorth” and here he caused all 
the genealogies to be thrown into the fire— 
“you start fair.’’ 

The English, notwithstanding the pro- 
verblal pride of nobility, have never made 
themselves ridiculous about these matters. 
“You may put me anywhere,” said one 
bluff old Duke to his hostess, “except in a 
draught.” 

Lady Walpole mentions that on the oc- 
casion of her inviting a very distinguished 
compony to her house, to meet the great 
singers, Cuzzoni and Faustine, her only difli- 
culty about precedence arose trom the 
Jealousy of the two professionals. The dif- 
ferences between Tweediedum and Twee- 
dledee could only be got over hy inducing 
Faustini to follow her into a remote part 
of the house to admire some old china, 
while Cuzzoni sang, under the idea that 
ber rival had left the field. After which 
Cuzzoni, with the same happy result, was 
shown the china. 

ee 

A VENERABLE GavEL.—Some weeks 
ago a visitor to the Senate at Washington, 
saw the gavel used by the presiding officer 
bad no handle, and supposing that it was 
badly banged up trom long and rough use, 
raised an alarin in the newspapers, which 
has brought Senator Ingalls a number of 
handsome gavels from manufacturers of 
such articles and offers from others to fur- 
nish a —— without charge to the Senate. 
Mr. Ingalls has declined to accept any of 
them, for he nizes that most of the 
favors are made for the sake of getting an 
advertisement, though some may come 
from pure patriotism. 

‘‘As a matter of tact,’’ he said, speaking 
of the gavel without a handle, “that gavel 
never bad ahandle. Itisin just as good 
condition to-day as it ever was. Its origin 
and ita history are not known beyond the 
fact that it is a section of an elephant’s 
toath; that it was in the Senate fifty-six 
years ago, when Captain Bassett first en- 
tered the service, and that even at that re- 
inote period it was looked upon as a vener- 
able heritage from antiquity. It may have 
served as a paper-weight on Buddha's desk 
when that old patriarch lived. One thing 
is certain, it is a good, serviceable gavel 
yet. Age has not made it obsolete. On the 
contrary, every additional day adds to its 
associations and increases its interest. 
Order, you know, was heaven's first law, 
and this venerable elephant’s tooth has 
been rapping for order sv long that it seema 
quite possible that it may have been heav- 
on’s first gavel, and that there may never 
be another like it.” 

—_ >... 

A NATURAL BAROMETER.—Nature pro- 
vides a very simple barometer in the web 
ot the spider. Before the advent of wind 
or rain the spider shortens the filaments 
from which its web is suspended, elongat- 
ing them only when there is a prospeci of 
fine, calm weather —the duration of which 
can be estimated by the length of the 
threads. The spider alters the form ot its 
web once every twenty-four hours, and it 
is said that ifthe change be made in the 
evening, just before sunset, the night will 
be clear and fine. Long inactivity of the 
spider 1s a sign of continuing rain; but it it 
is seen to be busy during rain, it is a sign 
that the wet weather will be of short dura- 
tion, and that tine weather wiil follow. 

a -  ——e 

FAMILY QUARRELS.—“The beginning 
of strite is like the letting out of water,” 
says the wise king; andin no case is this 
truer than in the case of fawily quarrela 
The little breac, no larger at first than a 
child's tinger could stop, butthrough which 
comes the continual dropping, if not at- 
tended to in time, will widen and stretch, 
till one fine day there is a waking up to 
find the angry waters surging around, 
sweeping in and overwhelming all sweet 
peace and love and harmony ot home. 
There is no greater fallacy than to suppose 
that, because people are relatives, there is 
leas necessity for the comimon courtesy and 
consideration everybody is willing to ex- 
tend to tue merest stranger. 

—_—_ OO 

EXTRAORDINARY afflictions are not al- 





ways the punishment of extraordinary sins 


Fometimes the trial of extraordinary | 


graces 
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Maxine A Knient.—The ceremony of 
conterring the order of knighthood at the 


hands of the Queen is not im ng. Iti 
not, in fact, a public ceremon and only 
those are permitted to witness it who, b 


their official connection with the Queen's 
household, may attend ber, 

The loyal subject upon whom such dis- 
tinguished bonor may be conferred may 
not even invite bis ‘‘best man,’ nor the 
member of bis personal circle of friends or 
relatives to be present, Arrayed in what- 
ever uniform he may be entitled to wear, 
or whatever dress Court etiquette and the 
time of day make proper, if he be a civilian, 
the subject presents himself before his 
Sovereign and kneels at her royal feet. 

Seated on the throne chair, the Queen 
lays the shining biade of a sword across the 
shoulders of the kneeling but exalted ben- 
eficiary, and says, using the title which she 
is about to give, “Arise, Sir So-and-so.” 
Plain Mr. Cheltenbam Brown is thus, by a 
single stroke of her Majesty's sword, trans- 
formed into Sir Knight So-and-so, and be 
is permitted, perchance, to kiss his Sov? 
ereign’s tinger-tipsin grateful acknuowledg- 
ment of the distinguished honor. 

In other cases than this of a plain 
knighthood, and when the title carries 
with it a decoration, the gracious Queen, 
with her own royal bands, pins tbe glitter- 
ing and much coveted bauble upon the 
ooat of her elevated subject. This is all 
the ceremony connecte with the con- 
ferring of knighthood, but it is a great deal 
to the recipient. 

- —— — — — ——— 

Tue LATEST ComMER,. — When the cbil- 
dren of a Dutch family are told that they 
bave a new brotheror sister they are not 
al ways willing to welcome it as they should. 
The youngest especially, wbo has been 
‘*baby”’ hitherto,feels rather aggrieved,and 
considers the newcomer in the light of a 
usurper who deserves to be pinched rather 
than kissed. Now, the good nts of 
Holland, who are very fond of their chil- 
dren,and try to spare ther all unnecessary 
pain, bave hit upon an excellent pian to 
make baby welcome. As he lies in his 
cradle, which is likethe English one, they 
fill his little arms with trumpet-sha 
bags brimful of comfits, and these are dis- 
tributed among the children as baby’s 
presents, Baby continues to present these 
tiny comfits--which the children eat on 
bread and butter, and are very fond of—for 
the space of six weeks, when he is sup- 

wed to have established his right to exist. 

ables are dressed very much as here, ex- 
cept that, in some cases, an old custom is 
adhered to of pet nae | uptheir beads in 
three caps, one of cainbric, anotber of silk, 
and the third of lace. The christening al- 
ways takes place on a Sunday, and after 
the christening there isa grand dinner, to 
which ali the relations are invited, 





THE INVALUABLE BOMESTIC REMEDY! 


PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philad’a, 


EXTERNALLY—for all kinds of injuries; reli 
ot A ecam and rapidly healing the wound 


pa 

Gives and nt relief in BUR 
SCALDS CITILBLAUNS, VENOM U8 STINGS’ 
or BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every « 

INTKRNALLY.—It is invaluable in CHOLERA 
YELLOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOID, SCARLET, and 
ther Fevers, 

In NASAL CATARRH, Fetid Discharges from 
he EAR, OZENA, Affections of the ANTRUM, and 
‘ANCEROUS AFFECTIONS, it is a boon to both 
Physician and Patient. 

For SICK-ROGMS, and all IMPURE and UN- 
HEALTHY LOCALITIES, and to prevent the 

of CONTAGION, it ts the best DISINF ANT 


known, 








For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers 





ADY AGENTS clear $150 monthly, selling our 
4 Celebrated MADAME DEAN'S SPINAL SUPPORT- 
ING CORSKTS. Noexperience required, Exclusive 
territory given, Illustrated catalogue free. §3 Sam- 
PLE FREF to Agents. 
LEWIS SCHIELE & CO,, 
300 Broadway, New York. 


‘ > WANTED. $258 week and expenses 
i Vi paid, Steady work. New goods, Samples 
free. I.F. HILL & CO. Augusata,Me. 





Solid Truth! 


“ere fe 
No BetrernCatuaantic 


No Better LIVE R- 
MEDICINE tnHan 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


[)r. CHENCK’S 


A? r A / = 
ANDRAKE ILLS 








r Sale by all Druggiets Price 25 cts. per box 
r sent by mail, postage free, on 


Dr. J. H. Schenck & Bon, Philad’a, 


Kee for 0 cts 
receipt of price 





RADWAY’S 


RRR. eRe 


In from one to twenty minates never fails to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough application. No matter 
how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheumatic, 
Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuralgic, or 
prostrated with disease may suffer, Radway’s 
Ready Relief will afford instant ease. It instantly 


relieves and soon cures 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Coughs, Colds, i 

Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Pneumonia, Sciatica, 
Headache, inflammations, 
Toothache, Congestion. 


Strong Testimony from Honorable George 
Starr as tojthe Power of Radway’s 
Mendy Relief in a Case of 
Selatic Rheumatism. 


No, 3 VAN NESS I’LACR, New York. 

Dr. RADWAY: With me your Relief has worked 
wonders. For the last three years I have had fre- 
quent and severe attacks of sciatica, sometimes ex- 
tending from the tae eaenees to my ankles, and, 
at times, in both lewer limbs. 

During the time I have been afflicted 1 have tried 
almost all the remedice recommended by wise men 
and fools, hoping to find relief, but ail proved to be 
failures, 

I have tried various kinds of bathe, manipulations, 
outward applications of liniments numerous to 
mention, and prescriptions of the most eminent 
physicians, all of which falled to give me relief, 

Last September, at the urgent request of a friend 
(who had been afflicted as myself), | was induced to 
try your remedy, I was then suffering fearfully 
with one of my oldturns, To my surprise and de- 
light the first application gave me ease, after bathing 
and rubbing the parts affected, leaving the Hmb tu 
a warm glow, created by the Keliet. In ashort time 
the pain passed entirely away, although I bave 
slight periodical ‘attacks approaching & change of 
weather. I know now how to cure myself, and feel 

ulte master of the situation. RADWAY'S 
READY RELIEF is my Srigné. LS gd travel with- 

alise. Yours tru 
outa bottle in my v “Tho. STARR. 


Radway's Ready Relief isa Cure for Every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains im the 
Back, Chest or Limbs. It was the 
First and is the Only 
PAIN REMEDY 


that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
lays inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 


organs, 
[NTERNALLY, ahalf to a teaspoonful in halfa 
tumbler of water will,in a few minutes, care Cramps, 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, 
ervousness, Bleeplessness, Sick Headache, 
Diarrhea, Colic, Flatuleacy and all internal pains. 


Malaria in Its Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malariou Bil- 
ious and other fevers, aided by RADWAY’S PILL, 
so quickly as RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 

RK. R. x. not only cures the patient seized with Ma- 
laria, but if people ex to the Malarial poison will 
every morning take 20 or 30 drops of Keady Rellef tu 
water, and eat, say & aaa before going out, 
they will prevent attacks. 

Travellers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY’'S READY RELIEF with them, A tew drops 
in water will prevent sickness or pains from change 
of water. itis better than French Brandy or Bitters 


as @ stimulant, 
Fifty cents per bottle. Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


The Great Blood Purifier 





For the cure of all chronic diseases, Chronic rheu- 
matism, scrofulous complaints, etc., glandular swell- 
ing, hacking dry cough, cancerous affections, bleed- 
ing of the lungs, dyspepsia, water brash, white swell- 
ings, tumors, ulcers, hip disease, gou dropsy, 
rickets, salt rheum, bronchitis, consumption, liver 


complaints, etc, 
\ rl ‘ a) 
HEALTH! BEAUTY! 

Pure blood makessound flesh, strong bone and a 
clear skin, If you would have your flesh firm, 
your bones sound, and your complexion fair, use 

ADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 

The wonderful cures effected by the Sarsaparililan 
Resolvent; its powers over the kidneys in establish- 
ing a healthy secretion of urine, curing diabetes, 
inflammation or irritation of the bladder, albumin- 
ousor brick dust deposits or white sand, etc, estab- 
lishing its character as A GREAT CONSTITU- 
TIONAL REMEDY, 


Sold by all druggists. One Dollar a buttle. 


RADWAY’S PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss of Appetite, Headache, Costiveness, Indiges- 
tion, Billousness, Fever, Inflammation of the 
Bowel Piles, and all derangements of the In- 
ternal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing no 
mercury, minerals, or deleterious drugs. 


' PERFECT DICESTION 


Will be accomplished by taking one of Radway's 
Pills every morning about ten o'clock, as a dinner 
pill, By so doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyepe sia, Foul Stomach, Bilionsness will be avoid- 
ed, and the food that is eaten contribute its nourishing 
properties for the support ot the natural waste of the 





y. 

Sz Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the digestive organs: Constipation, in- 
ward piles, fulness of the blood in the head, acidity 
of the stomach, pousee, heartburn, disgust of tood, 
fulness or weight in the stomach, sour eructations, 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, choking or suffo- 
cating sensations when in a lying posture, dimness of 
vision, dots or webs before the sight, fever and 
dull pain in the head, deficiency of perspiration, 
yellowness of the sainand eyes, pain in the side, 





chest, limbs and sudden flushes of heat, burning 
) the flesh 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS. will free the 
system of all the above named disorders 

PRICE, 2% cents Per Box 


Send a letter stamp to 


Sold by all drugg's™ 


RADWAY & CO., No 


32 Warren street, New York. 
S@intormation worth thousands wil! be sent you 
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Humorous. 


THE WEATHER, 








I met a man the other day; 

Yet, after all, I scarce know whether 
He’s haman, for, O wonderfal! 

He said no word about the weather. 


You'll not believe the tale I tell, ' 

You'll call my conscience tough as leathes; 
You don't believe the man is born 

Who doesn't talk about the weather. 


We walked a block or two, and when 
At last we parted, with a feather 

You could have knocked me down, for he 
Had said ne word about the weather. 


Oh let the dime museum men 

Go catch bim In their tricksy tether! 
Just cage bim tight, and label thus: 

The man who talks not of the weather! 


Where does he dwell? That I don’t know;' 
lonly know we waiked together 

A block or two, Land the man 
Who said no word about the weather, 


But heaven be prais« d that there is one 
Whom we'd not crush between the aether 
And upper millstones! Hail, all hail 
The man who talks not of the weather. 
—U. N. NONE, 





Deep mystery—Bed of the ocean. 
Question of the hour—What is the time ? 


Sound investment — Purchasing a cor- 
net. 


A harder thing to keep than a secret— 
Money. 


Musical instrument for bootmakers—A 
shoe-horn,* 


A person who serves us through fire and 
water—The cook, 


The most appropriate wood for sewing- 
machines—Hewleck,. 


Many a map has ruined his eyesight by 


sitting in the bar-room looking for work. 


Here is the latest conundrum out: What 
mixed number does the present year represent?— 
134. 

Why should people never grumble at 


paying their gas-bille?—Because they are light ac- 
counts. 


In speaking of a winter storm, which 
part ofan animal might you jname?—It's nose. (It 
snows,) 

Conductor: 
first ride: 
yersilf?’* 

It is true that doctors disagree, but a suf- 
ferer ceclares that they do not disagree half so much 
as thelr medicines do, 

Did you ever see a doctor kick a banana 
peel off the sidewalk or teil an acquaintance that he 
was sitting Ina draught? 

The lion and the lamb may lie together 


in the future, but they caat hold a candle toa couple 
of lawyers In the present. 


It is no consolation tor a patient suff r- 
ing from a severe cold in the head to be told that 
‘colds always attack the weakest spot.’’ 


Dumley, who has treated Featherly toa 
Cigar from his own private box: ‘*Not a (puff) bad 
clgar—eb?’’ Featherly: N-o—not (puff) very bad!"’ 

“This is a sad and bitter world,’ re- 
marked a gentleman of Irish extraction; ‘*we never 
pei flowerson a man’s grave until after he Is 
dead. 

“Humph!"’ grumbled the clock, ‘I don’t 
know of any one who is harder worked than I am— 


-4hoursa day, yearin aud year out.’? And then it 
struck, 


“All I can say definitely on the subject 
is nothing,’ was the speech made by a Californian 
orator when called upon for bis views regarding the 
future of America, 


Angus, eyeing Archie’s scanty locks: 
“Archie, yeu've an awful thin held!** Archie, mis- 
apprehending him: ‘*Thin? It wasesa thicker heid 
than yours, Angus!’’ 


“‘Papa,’’ said little Johnny McSwilligan, 
*‘when is a person in his dotage ?’* ‘*A man js ip his 
doteage, Johnny, when he is going with his first 
xir!,’* replied McSwilligan. 


‘Doctor, when do you think a map 
weighs most?’’ asked a patient who was undergoing 
a course of dietary treatment. ‘‘When he steps on 
my corns,’’ answered the doctor. 


An umbrella dealer tells us ‘how to 
open an umbrella without; damaging it.’’ It would 


be more important to know how to take your eyes 
off an umbrella without losing It. 


‘*Fare,’’ Pat, taking his 


**Yis, sor—fair ter middlin’. An’ how's 


“I say, mamma,”’ said a youngster who 
had been laboring over a very tough wing of old 
chicken, ‘‘l think that this fowl must have been 
hatched from a hard-boiled egg.’’ 


One night at a country theatre, to the 
great delight ef the audience, the bull-dog in the 
play, whose part was to seize the villain by the 
throat and hold on for dear life, succeeded in drag- 
xing trom under the actor's collar the plece of liver 
which coaxed him on, and taking it before the foot- 
lights be sat down and quietly ate it, while the vil- 
lain escaped, 





HUMPHREYS 


HOMEOPATHIC 2 8 


SPECIFIC No. 
VOUS Debi, Vital ‘Weakness, 


- 
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- Humphreys’ Medicine €0.. » 108 Fulton &., A. I. 





$93 Sewing, 


hte want one person 
Ge Somes ino o we oar 


Maching Free ! 


town and township, 
AMPLES; to those so hg in 


ay: and # show these samples to those who call, we will send, 
free, the 4 Sewing Machine manufactured in the world, with 
all the ments. This machine 1 made after the SINGER patents, 


which haveexpired Before the pac} wy run out, this style machine, 
with the attachments, was sold it now sells for 
it may seem to you the moet WONDEKFUL THING ON BAKTH, 


our application comes in 
em eee and show to those who call, a set of our 
elegant and q d art i We donot ask you to show 
these samples for more than two months, and then they become 
our own property. The art samples are sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
REE of cost. How can we do all thie?—easily enough! We often 
as much as $2,000 of $5,000 in trade even a smal! ce, 
our art ples have ined where they could be seen for a month 
ortwo, We need one person in each locality, all over the country, 
and take this means of securing them at once. Those who write to 
us at once, will secure, FREE, the very best Sewing Machine manu- 
factured, and the finest eral assortment of works of high art 
ever shown together in America. All particulars FREE by return 
mail. Write at once; agus ecard on which to write to us will cost 
you but one cent, and after you know all, should you conclude to go 
no further, why no harm is done. Wonderful as it seems. you need 
mo capital-all is free Address at once, ve, TRU Bact 0 Augusta Maine. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. N. B. De Saussure, for five years Assistant to 
the yo ‘Principal at Vassar College, will open the 
house No. 171 Joralemon Street, for the benefit of 
young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September 
15th, 1887. 

[n addition to the most approved sanitary condl- 
tions, and all modern improvements in heating and 
ventilation, the house presente superior advantages 
of location, being directly opposite the Institute, 
and within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
Music, Historical Society Hali, the Mercantile Li- 
brary, and leading churches of all denominations, 

All household arrangements will be specially adapt- 
ed to the maintenance of a quiet, orderly home life, 
and the furtherance of such arrangements as parents 
may desire to make for securing to their daughters the 
musical and literary advantages of the city. 

Mr. H. E. Arnold, the well known pianist, will 
conduct the musical education of the young ladies, 
where no other preference exists. 

Terms, $500 per year, for board and tuition in any 
class of the Packer Institute; payable, §300 at the 
opening of the year, and $200 in the following March, 
No deductions will bé made for absence from any 
other cause than protracted illness. 

Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- 
penses of laundry, involve extra charges, which will 
in nocase exceed cost. Sheets, pillow-cases, blankets 
and counterpanes furnished by each scholar. 

Mrs, Ve Saussure cites, by permission, the following 


REFERENCES: 
T. J. BACKUS, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute. 
REV. EDWARD LATHROP, D. D., Stamford, Ct. 
BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Plains, N.Y. 
Rev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., 4 Irv- 


ing Place, N. Y. 
Trustees of Vassar College. 
Miss ABBY F.GOODSELL, Lady Principal of Vas- 
sar College. 
Pror. MARIA MITCHELL, Vasear College. 
Pror,. W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College. 
Pror, I. C. COOLEY, Vassar College. 
Pror. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar Coliege, 
MissES BONNEY and DILLAYE, Ogventz, Pa. 
Rey. C. H. HALL, D.D., 157 Montague st,, Brooklyn. 














Mr. WM. THAW, Pittsbergh, Pa. 

Hon, WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D. C, 

Mr. W. P. HALLIDAY, Cairo, ll. 

Mr. H. L. HALLIDAY, Cairo, Ll. 

Mr, I. J. PELZER, Charlestown, South Carolina. 

Yous Name printed on 50 Mixed Cards, and 100 
Scrap Pictures, l0c, Ray Card Co. Clintonville, Ct 








yA = White Dove Hidden Name C tard Samples and 100 
e¢) NewsScrapP ictures, 5c.8.M. Foote, Northford, C t 


390 Funn 


Sample Cards for 2c. 


Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc., and nice 
Hill Pub. Co., Cadiz. Ohio, 
You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than atanything else in the world, Either sex ; all ages. ( oat- 
ly outfit FREE Terms FKKE. Address, TKUK & Co., Augusta, Maine 





PROF. ROB'’T R. RAYMOND, 12% Henry st., Brooklyn. | 
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but you can secure one of these machines ABSOLUTELY FREE, pro- | 
from your locality, and i you | 
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THE * GHUWNEY CORNER 


fact,a complete and should be 
pas ames and Pewee Lao winoers ‘ite 


=. Ly —- our money ‘n the paper sent, 
“adina isd Chimney Corner, 69 


R. DOLLARD, 
“« - § 5 
OHESTNUOUT 8T., 

Philadelphia. 

Premier Artiat 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GONSAMZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEBES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen 0 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIG8, INCHKA, TOUPEERS yd BCALPS, 
No.1, The round of the 
head, 
No, 2 From forehead 
over the head to neck. 


= y Journal. 
A 


hed 'n the 
be ge an pT of 





ba 
No, 2. Over forehead as 


No. 3. From ear to ear far as requ 
over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
o. 4. Frem ear to ear the head, 


round the forehead, 

He has always ready for sale a 5 aes Stock of | 
Gents’ a, Bi Tou Ladies’ 1 Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, — Curls, etc., beaut fully manu fac- 
tured, and cheap as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
eelve attention. 


A MON TE Agents Wanted, 90 best sell- 
ing articles tn the world, | someone f Abe 
dress JAY BRONSON, Detrott, M 


Book of HIDDEN NAME Cards, . 


CARD 13 Pyeee 8 Gratien, sao 


. bot fine! c= | 
nely 
sonia erehamp | iomE AND YOUTH, Cadis, Ohie, 


PYKE'S 8 B PEARD, cuinjA 

Bera, and Se on Balt Heads in 20 to » 
days. The ont outy remedy. Este civene, id 
3 pkgs. do it Aa yoy pay 6100 0, 
Jaet Chueh, ©e son oe Phee. for De. 


OF 4 page os: 6) eine, mailed for tse compe, Smlth Bly. te. ‘Palatine, Ile, 








Te vou Saee not 
premium ifvouseed now, TO-DA 
siz months, It lea ate printed elegantly Mlustrated 16 Page 
Bax laxne replete with original stories, merrygemp, an 
hone. All replies mast be received previous to March 16th when contest 


conte you may get 
Dearborn 8t, Chicago, Ill, 


person will receive $25. the third §20, the fourth cere the fifth 10, the 
the frst award you bave 69 chances for ene of the others, 
Competitors mast send Se, for which they will receive 

umn 
~ wit, 
The above premiums are awarded ateolutely free. You receive 
50, Don't wait, Write at once, Stamps 


| R yh PERSON CAN PLAY 
S vit PIANO AND ORGAN 
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know syanaren’ Guide tothe keye 3 o previous 
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10,000STEM WINDING WATCHES FREE 


1 Stone Ring, 1 Plain Ring, 195 Cards & Pletores, Fringe 
wm Hidden Name &c., 156 Games, Soogs and Agt’s Book of 
Beards, 106, IVY CARD Co., Clintonville, Conn, 
5O CHROMO or % All Hidden Name Cc ARDS, 0c, 
y Sample Book 4c, Crown Pte, Co., Northford, Cr. 











250 Silk Fringe, Hild'n name, Xmas, N. Y., and Kecort 
Cards, Songs, \ ersen, Pictures, Games, &c., 3%p. Agt’s 
Outfit and Ring for 100. T, Card Oc., Clintonville, Ct. 
Dep allhidden name and Silk Fringe Cards, with 
fed feed BA OO sample book, l0cts. 40mixed, and Solid 
| Silver Ring, 2ers, Clinton Bros., ( Minton ville, © onn, 


Arne Wanted for PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
f Good Pay, A. Gorton & Co., Philada,, Pa. 
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chant, Publisher or Express Yr in New York oan tell you o 
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READ OUR PROPOSITION, 


in Marion County, Florida, 15 


tile pine land. 
; To enhance 
s diversified ownership, the Company 
away a portion o this property 
and five, ten, twenty and 
able for orange grove and vegetable culture, 


abe 


we will send a 


w entitles older to one o 
as § vse , 
4 RE TRacts. 

10 ACHE: TRACT TKACTS, 
cor GE SITES AND Bt SENESS LOTR. 


rer 


haa 


™ half and reserving 
= to quadruple withi 
ediy settle and improve, 
= the land being given free, 
s ment or improvements 


in @ year, as many 


-INA FAIR AND EQUIT 
with no preferences. 


fter you have received yo re rie he wil 
© with fullname complying ith its prov 


Deed Option 








20 ACRE TRACTS, 
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US, DELICHTFUL! 


! THE PEOPLE’S HOMESTEAD CO. | 


WARRANTY DEED, FREE OF INCUMBRANCE. 


This Company own and control 20,000 acres of land 
¥ feet above the 
sea level, and consisting of high, dry, rolling, fer- 


the valne of all this land by large and 
yropose tu give L 
n cottage site 

erty saere tructa, suil- 
and to 
ase © who accept this 4 dl send their name aud 


S WARRANTY DEED OPTION BOND, 
Shick enmiies the Delder to one of the Yellow ing wack 


wing acts 


The pty tracts, cottage sites and business lots con- 
sist of about one-half our lands, By giving away one- 
the balance, we expect the price 
will undoubt- 

although this 19 optional 
with no conditions as to scttle- 


This land will be allotted as Teteces ore ived, | 
» ant 


eNO CHARGE FOR THE LAND. 


it out 
sions and return 
, to us, we will then execute and forward to you a WAK- 
RANTY DEED which makes you absoiute owner for- 

== ever. Necharge whatever is made forthe Wurranty 
ond, but we requirea! ito send 25 cents, 


bn 6 premium, 
7 pub 
Ton eb wilute reliability, 
t may not appear again, Address Publishers, 
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BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





-# has RIDA igre peneg ny 
and your CHILDREN 
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THE LAND OF tata A. ORANCE CROVES, OF PERPETUAL Soar 
NATURE'S SANITARIU 


‘THE GRANDEST COLONIZATION ENTERPRISE EVER OFFERED 10 A HOME- LOVING PEOPLE. 


boty you a Beautiful House Lot, Cottage Site or Orange Grove/| FREE 
Tract, in one of the best locations im that favored State, ) 


LAND AND LOCATION UNEXCELLED, a 


TITLE PERFECT. 


the deed executed if the lo ation or land does not suit you 
and the 25 cts. expense will be returned in such case. but 
itis hope dyou will aceept this proposition in the «gi in 
which itis presented, that of securing property for y« 

self or chil@ren, which must increase in value from ye ab 
LEROY ar by reason of :apid settlement and Fi ‘OR ments 


MARION COUNTY, FLORIDA. 


ted In and aroun e 
MAKION. ‘CO.. "FLORIDA, ten miles from Ocala’ 
the county seat, a thriving town Of 3,500 inhavitant« 
it is all high, dry, rolling pine land, free from ” i *pe' *, 
and one of the healthiest locations in Flor 
SILVER BPRINGS, OCALA A GULF ER LILROAD, 
runs _ set Me 









Mann, Jr., General Manager 
of this Sohicead, in speaking of this land, 
says 
sia | ‘should think $5,000 no extraordin- 
ary price for our one-half interest of only 
| 160 acres so favorably situated, fora town 





with a handsome and ornamental depot 
already established, and such fine pros- 
pects of local importance, It ia all high, 
jdry, rolling and fertile pine land, and 
there is no more healthy location in Flor- 
lida. The surrounding country, as well 
as this land, ia especially adapted to 
ORANGE and VEGETABLE culture, as 
well as toupland rice, long ataple cotton, 
corn, and choice varieties of tobacco.’’ 
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I The Company will pay a 4 
@ upon this property until inv 
farnion County ta one of the richest 

counties in Fiorida, contains excellent 

8 aol! and raises more than half the 


orange an cmon crop of the Btate. LEKOY 
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ia the centre o f the healthiest and most fer 
tile sections No »¥amps, no malaria, and ro for 
south aa to be below what ts termed the ‘frost line.”’ 
The celebrated Withlacooche Kiver, clore by, t* filled 
with choice varleties of feh, while deer and other 
game fill the forest# for niles around Blue Spring, 
“ ~y n fifteen inutes of Le roy, is one of the wou 
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Recent Book Jssues. 





Gottaberger, publisner, of New York, has 
issued a finely gotten-up edition of that ex- 
cellent book “Paul and Virginia.” Tois is 
a work ail persons, especially the young, 
should read both for its interest and moral. 
It is splendidly | ww sony and bound. For 
sale by Porter & Coates. 


“Minon; A Tale of Love and Intrigue,” 
(by Frederick W. Vearson) in the title of 
the first volume of the “Kine Library. The 
| is iaid in Canada and is spiced with 

esuila, convents, etc, Some may like it 
but we do not. The Welles Pavlishing 
Oo., New York. Price 50 cents, 


FRESH PERIODICALA, 


“Family Affaire.”’ drawn by Mary Hal- 
lock Foote, is the title of the pretty trontis- 
piece that adorns the February St. Nicholas. 
Among the many attractions in this num- 
ber are “Michael and Feodosia,’”’ a touch- 
ing Russian Christmas story, by Amelia 
FE. Barr; the conclusion of Mrs. Barnett’s 
‘Sarah Crewe;"’ *Diamond-backs in Para- 
dise,"’ telling of the rattlosnakes eucount- 
ered during the winter in Florida, by 
Chas. H. Webb; a historical sketch of Lon- 
don bridge; “A Legend of Acadia,’’ by C. 
F, Holder; “How « Great Sioux Chiet was 
Nawed,"’ by Lieut. Schwatka: first chap- 
ter of a serial entitled “Drill; a Story of 
Schoul-boy Life,’ by Jobn Preston True; 
“The Brownies and the Whale,’’ by Pal- 
mer Cox; besides a score of other sketches, 
stories, poems, jingles, etc., profusely il- 
lustrated by America's leading artista. The 
Century Company, New York. 


The Forum tor February contains inter- 
esting reviews and papers on various im- 
portant subjects. Senator 8. M. Cullom 
coutributes an attractive article on ‘The 
Government and the Telegraph;'’ Prof. W. 
T. Harris aske “What Shall the Public 
Schools Teach?’ Judge William D. Kelley 
explains to the public “How Protection 
Protecta,” and Prof. John Tyndall tells 
ay ey of “The Sky.”’ Prot. Tyndall 
in *The Sky” gives the result of his receut 
observations taken on the Alps. Judge 
K bert C, Pitman concludes the series of 
“Books That Have Helped Me,"’ and Mon- 
signor T. 8, Preston in ‘My Religious Ex- 
perience” gives an explanation of the 
transition in middle life of a man reared in 


in Protestantism in New England to the 
Roman faith, “The Torrid Zone of Our 


I’o ities,”’ by Murat Halstead, is an argu- 
ment to show that the Southern Democrats 
are not national in theiraims. Reviews 
by Rev, Dr. C, A. Bartol, Julian Sturgis 
end Darius Lyman complete this attrac- 
tiveissue, The Forum Co, New York. 


The Popular NSeience Monthly for Feb- 
ruary contains a number of acticles of solid 
inerit. President White gives some “New 
Chapters in Wartare of Science.” Lieut 
Chas. ©. Rogers, U.S. Navy, presents an 
account of the progress that bas been made 
in the work of the Panama Canal. David 
A. Wells, in his “Eeonomie Disturbance’ 
series, discusses ©The hconomic Outlook — 
Present and Prospective.”” Prof. N, S. 
Shaler’s “Animal Agency in Soil-Making” 


sopplements Darwin's observations on 
earthworma, Dr. Mary 'T. Bissell writes 
ou “Emotions vs Health in Women.”’ Mr. 


(i. VP. Serviss gives the tinal number of 
papers on “Astronomy with an Opera 
Gilass.”” Among the other articles are 


“Recent Views Respecting Cancer;’’ “The 
Interstate Long and Short Haul,;’’ “Vegeta- 
bie and Animal Albumens;” “What Ame. 
rican Zoologists’’ have done; “Moon Signs 
ol the Weather,” and “The Time it Takes 
to Think.’ A’ portrait and biographical 
ek tehoot Sir Joseph Whitworth, the emi- 
neot English engineer, are also given, and 
the editor treats current matter in incisive 


stvie, DD. Appleton & Co,, publishers, New 
York, 

The february number of Lippincott's 
Vegasine ia a Woman's Number, and ex- 


hibits the better half of bumanity in anum.- 
berof the avocations which the present age 
throas open to women; as translator, nov- 
«ist, lawyer, poet, and literary critic. Mrs, 


A 1. Wister translatesa novel called «Tie 
Spell of Home,” atter the German of 5. 
Werner. Amelie Rives shows herself ina 
new and most interesting light in a bril- 


Hiant story of ancient Athens, “The Man of 
the Golden Fillet."’) Mra. Belwa A. Lock- 
wood gives an entertaining and valuable 
sketch of ber *Eilorts to Become a Law- 
ver" Agnes Repplier has a pleasant little 
essay on Modern Word-Varsimony.’’ An 
anonymous author discusses “Our Old 
Maids.” “Lite at a Working-Woman's 
Home" is by Charlotte L. Adama, The 
poems are by Helen Gray Cone, Sarah M, 
i. Piatt, Edith M. Thomas, and Ella 
Wheeler Wileox,. The Monthly Gossip 
announces a scheme for a series of one 
bundred questions in literature and mat- 
ters of current interest for answers to 
which a prize of one hundred do!}lars is of- 
fered. Lippincott & Co., publishers, this 
city. 

) A a I 

IN civilized society exvernal advantages 
make us inore respected, A inan with a 
geod coat upon bis back meets with a bet- 
ter reception than he who basa bali one, 
Yon may anaivze this and say, “What is 
therein it?’ Bat that will avail you noth- 
ng, for it is a part of a general system. 
oe 


STRUGGLES OF PRECEDENCE. 

In Tarkey, dissensions about precedence 
between lawyers and soldiers grew, of old, 
to such a height that the Sultan, ‘‘to pro- 
duce unanimity,” enacted that henceforth 
the left hand (by which was meant the sit- 
ting upon it) should be deemed most bon- 
orable for soldiers, and the right for law- 


ors. 

’ “Thus,” observes the simple chronicler, 
“each thinks bimself in the place of honor.” 
The circumstance, however, though very 
characteristic, escapes him that it was the 
lawyers who got the upper hand—which is, 
of course, the right one. 

In Russia, the prerogatives of birth were 
carried to such an extent,in the seven- 
teenth century, that the army was demor- 
alized by it. No body whose father, or 
even grandfather, had held any command 
over the ancestor of another, would stoop 
to be hia subordinate. 

Under these circumstances, Fedor III. 
directed all his nobles to appear before 
him bringing with their genealogies and 
family documents, most of which had prob- 
ably a “mark” below them instead of a 
sign manual. 

“My lords,”’ he observed, ‘‘I mean to put 
an end—at all events, for the present—to 
all these inconveniences arising from the 
comparative greatness of your forefathers, 
which so interferes with the public service. 
From bencetorth” and here he caused all 
the genealogies to be thrown into the fire— 
“you start fair.’’ 

The English, notwithstanding the pro- 
verbial pride of nobility, have never made 
themselves ridiculous about these matters. 
“You may put me anywhere,” said one 
blufl old Duke to his hostess, “except in a 
draught.” 

Lady Walpole mentions that on the oc- 
casion of her inviting a very distinguished 
compony to her house, to meet the great 
singers, Cuzzoni and Faustine, her only difli- 
culty about precedence arose trom the 
Jealousy of the two protessionals. The dif- 
ferences between Tweediedum and Twee- 
dledee could only be got over by inducing 
Faustini to follow her into a remote part 
of the house to admire some old china, 
while Cuzzoni sang, under the idea that 
her rival had left the field, After which 
Cuzzoni, with the same happy result, was 
shown the china. 

i 
A VENERABLE GAvVEL.—Some weeks 
ago a Visitor to the Senate at Washington, 
saw the gavel used by the presiding officer 
bad no handle, and ——— that it was 
badly banged up from long and rough use, 
raised an alarm in the newspapers, which 
has brought Senator Ingalls a number of 
handsome gavels from manufacturers of 
such articles and offers from others to fur- 
nish a su ply without charge to the Senate. 
Mr. Ingalls has declined to accept any of 
them, for he recognizes that most of the 
favors are made for the sake of getting an 
advertisement, though some may come 
from pure patriotism. 
‘‘As a matter of tact,’’ he said, speaking 
of the gavel without a handle, “that gavel 
never had ahandle. Itisin just as good 
condition to-day as it ever was. Its origin 
and its history are not known marae the 
fact that it is a section of an elephant’s 
toath; that it was in the Senate fifty-six 
years ago, when Captain Bassett first en- 
tered the service, and that even at that re- 
mote period it was looked upon as a vener- 
able heritage from antiquity. It may have 
served as a paper-weight on Buddha's desk 
when that old patriarch lived. One thing 
is certain, it is a good, serviceable gavel 
yet. Age has not made it obsolete. On the 
contrary, every additional day adds to its 
associations and increases its interest. 
Order, you know, was heaven's first law, 
and this venerable elephant’s tooth has 
been rapping for order sv long that it seems 
quite possible that it may have been heav- 
en's first gavel, and that there may never 


be anotuer like it.” 
—=_> > >—-—S™ 

A NATURAL BAROMETER.—Nature pro- 
vides a very simple barometer in the web 
of the spider. Before the advent of wind 
or rain the spider shortens the filaments 
trom which its web is suspended, elongat- 
ing them only when there is a prospect of 
fine, calm weather —the duration of which 
can be estimated by the length of the 
threads. The spider alters the form ot its 
web once every twenty-four hours, and it 
is said thatifthe change be made in the 
evening, just before sunset, the night will 
be clearand fine. Long inactivity of the 
spider is a sign of continuing rain; but it it 
is seen to be busy during rain, it 1s a sign 
that the wet weather will be of short dura- 
tion, and that fine weatber wiil follow. 
en a a 

FAMILY QUARRELS.—“The beginning 
of strife islike the letting out of water,” 
says the wise king; andin no case is this 
truer than in the case of family quarrels 
The little breac), no larger at first than a 
child's finger could stop, but through which 
comes the continual dropping, if not at- 
tended to in time, will widen and stretch, 
till one fine day there is a waking up to 
find the angry waters surging around, 
sweeping in and overwhelming all sweet 
peace and love and harmony of home. 
There is no greater fallacy than to suppose 
that, because people are relatives, there is 
leas necessity for the cominon courtesy and 
consideration everybody is willing to ex- 
tend to the merest stranger. : 
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|} EXTRAORDINARY afflictions are not al- | 


| ways the punishment of extraordinary sins 
t #8 netimes the trial of extra ra ary 
graces 
——<——_— © =~ 
AM R ¥ breeds contempt. Use War 
ner’s g Cabin Extract and do away witl 
4 the pain you are familiar with. 50c. and $1. 


HELP 





Makino A Kn1GH1.—The ceremony of 
conterring the order of knighthood at the 
hands of the Queen is not pete, It is 
not, in fact, a public ceremonial, and only 
those are permitted to witness It who, b 
their official connection with the Queen's 
household, may attend ber. 

The loyal subject upon whom such dis- 
tinguished honor may be conferred may 
not even invite his “best man,” nor the 
member of his personal circle of friends or 
relatives to be present, Arrayed in what- 
ever uniform he may be entitled to wear, 
or whatever dress Court etiquette and the 
time of day make proper, if he be a civilian, 
the subject presente himself before his 
Sovereign and kneels at her royal feet. 

Seated on the throne chair, the Queen 
lays the shining blade of a sword across the 
shoulders of the kneeling but exalted ben- 
eficiary, and says, using the title which she 
is about to give, “Arise, Sir So-and-so.’’ 
Piain Mr. Cheltenbam Brown is thus, by a 
single stroke of her Majesty's sword, trans- 
formed into Sir Knight So-and-so, and he 
is permitted, perchance, to kiss his Sov? 
ereign’s tinger-tipsin grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the distinguished honor. 

In other cases than this of a plain 
knighthood, and when the title carries 
with it a decoration, the gracious Queen, 
with her own royal bands, pins the glitter- 
ing and much coveted bauble upon the 
coat of her elevated subject. This is all 
the ceremony connecte with the con- 
ferring of knighthood, but it is a great deal 
to the recipient. 

THe LATEST CoMER. — When the cbil- 
dren of a Dutch family are told that they 
bave a new brother or sister they are not 
al ways willing to welcome it as they should, 
The youngest especially, wbo has been 
‘“‘baby”’ bitherto,feels rather aggrieved,and 
considers the newcomer in the light of a 
usurper who deserves to be pinched rather 
than kissed. Now, the good nts of 
Holland, who are very fond of their chil- 
dren,and try to spare ther all unnecessary 
pain, have hit upon an excellent pian to 
make baby welcome. As he lies In his 
cradle, which is likethe English one, they 
fill his little arms with freanpetebe 
bags brimful of comfits, and these are dis- 
tributed among the children as baby’s 
presents, Baby continues to present these 
tiny comfits--which the children eat on 
bread and butter, and are very fond of—for 
the space of six weeks, when he is sup- 

to have established his right to exist. 
abies are dressed very much as here, ex- 


cept that, in some cases, an old custom is 
adhered to of wrepplog 

three caps, one of cain 
and the third of lace. The christening al- 


uptheir beads in 
ric, anotber of silk, 


ways takes place on a Sunday, and after 
the christening there isa grand dinner, to 
which all the relations are invited. 





THE INVALOABLE GOMESTIC REMEDY! 


PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philad’a, 


EXTERNALLY—for all kinds of injuries; reli 
oe he and rapidly healing the wound 
par 
Gives and nent fo, J in BUR 
SCALDS, CILTLBLA NS, VENOMOUS STINGS’ 
or BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every 
_INTERNALLY.—It is invaluable in CHOLERA 
YELLOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOID, SCARLET, and 
ther Fevers, 
in NASAL CATARRH, Fetid Discharges from 
he EAR, OZENA, Affections of the ANTR JM, and 
‘ANCEROUS AFFECTIONS, it is a boon to both 
Physician and Patient. 
For SICK-ROGMS, and all IMPURE and UN- 
HEALTHY LOCALITIES, and to preventthe 
of CONTAGION, it 1s the best DISINFECTANT 


known 
For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers 








ADY AGENTS clear $150 monthly, selling our 
4 Celebrated MADAME DEAN'S SPINAL SUPPORT- 
ING CORSETS. Noexperience required, Exclusive 
territory given, Illustrated catalogue free, $3 Sam- 
VLE FREF to Agents. 
LEWIS SCHIELE & CO,, 
300 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED. §258 week and expenses 
paid, Steady work, New goods, Samples 
free. J.F. HILL & CO. Augusta,Me. 


Solid Truth! 


HERE [s 
No BetrerCartnuaatic 
No Better LIVE R- 
MEDICINE tnHan 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 








[)e. CHENCK’S 
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r Sale all Druggists. Price 25 cts. per box 

: Lee for ¢ ts sent by mail, postage free, on 

receipt of price Dr. J. H. Schenck & Son, Philad’a, 





RADWAY’S 


B.R.R. geery 


In from one to twenty minates never falls to relieve 
PAIN with one thorough application. No matter 
how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheumatic, 
Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuralgic, or 
prostrated with disease may suffer, Radway's 
Ready Relief will afford instant ease. It instantly 
relieves and soon cures 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Coughs, Colds, 4 

Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Pneumonia, Sciatica, 
Headache, Inflammations, 
Toothache, Congestion. 


Strong Testimony from Honorable George 
Starr as toithe Power of BRadway’s 
Mendy Relief tn a Case of 
Selatic Rheumatism. 


No. 3 VAN NESS PLACB, New York. 

Dr. RADWAY: With me your Relief has worked 
wonders. For the last three years I have had fre- 
quent and severe attacks of sciatica, sometimes ex- 
tending ep Ce Some saenene to my ankles, and, 
at times, in both lewer limbs. 

During the time I have been afflicted 1 have tried 
almost all the remedics recommended by wise men 
and fools, hoping to find rellef, but ail proved to be 
failures, 

I Lave tried various kinds of bash, moninuiatens, 
outward applications of liniments numerous to 
mention, and prescriptions of the most eminent 
physicians, all of which failed to give me relief, 

Last September, at the urgent request of a friend 
(who had been afflicted as myself), | was induced to 
try your remedy, I was then suffering fearfully 
with one of my oldturns, To my surprise and de- 
light the first application gave me ease, after bathing 
and rubbing the parts affected, leaving the limb ti 
a warin glow, created by the Kelle!. In ashort time 
the pain passed entirely away, although I have 
slight periodical ‘attacks approaching a change of 
weather, 1 know now how to cure myself, and feel 

ulte master of the situation. RADWAY'S 
REA DY RELIEF is my oe. So ted travel with- 

b ein my valise. Yours tru 
a ’ GO. STARE, 


Radway's Ready Relief is « Cure for Every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in the 
Back, Chest or Limbs. it was the 
First and is the Only 
PAIN REMEDY 


that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
lays inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 


organs, 

[NTERNALLY, ahalf to a teaspoonful in halfa 
tumbler of water will,in a few minutes, care Cramps, 
Spasms, SourStomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, 

ervousness, Sleeplessuess, Sick Headache, 
Diarrhea, Colic, Flatuieacy and all internal pains. 


Malaria in Its Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented. 


There is not a remedial agent tn the wosté that tn 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malariou - 
ious and other fevers, aided by RADWAY'S PILLS, 
so quickly as RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 

R. R. ra not oaty cures the paticat —_—- = ae 
laria, but if people ea to the Malarial po’ 
over? meremaa tahe! or % drops of Ready Rellef tu 
water, and eat, say a cracker, before going out, 
they will prevent attacks. 

Travellers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY’S READY RELIEF with them, A tew drops 
in water will prevent sicknessor pains from change 
of water. It {fs better than French Brandy or Bitters 


as a stimulant, 
Fifty cents per bottle. Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


The Great Blood 





Purifier 


For the cure of all chronic diseases, Chronic rheu- 
matism, scrofulous complaints, etc., landular swell- 
ing, hacking dry cough, cancerous affections, bleed- 
ing of the lungs, dyspepsia, water brash, white swell- 
ings, tumors, ulcers, hip disease, gout, dropsy, 
rickets, salt rheum, bronchitis, consumption, liver 


complaints, etc, 
\ fa hl a) 5 
HEALTH! BEAUTY! 

Pure blood makessound flesh, strong bone and a 
clear skin. If you would have your flesh firm, 
your bones sound, and your complexion fair, use 

ADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 

Tie wonderful cures effected by the Sarsaparililan 
Resolvent; its powers over the kidneys in establish- 
ing a healthy secretion of urine, curing diabetes, 
inflammation or irritation of the bladder, albumin- 
ousor brick dust deposits or white sand, etc., estab- 
lishing its characteras A GREAT CONSTITU- 
TIONAL REMEDY, 


Sold by all druggists. 


RADWAY’S PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disorders of the 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss of Appetite, Headache, Costiveness, Indiges- 
tion, Billousness, Fever, Inflammation of the 
Bowel Piles, and all derangements of the In- 
ternal Viscera. ey? vegetable, containing no 
mercury, minerals, or deleterious drugs. 


' PERFECT DICESTION 


Will be accomplished by taking one of Radway’s 
Pills every morning about ten o'clock, as a dinner 
pill. By so doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspe sia, Foul Stomach, Billousness will be avoid- 

.and the food that Is eaten contribute its nourishing 

ra for the support of the natural waste of the 
y. 

SZ Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the digestive organs: Constipation, in- 
ward piles, fulness of the blood in the head, acidity 
of the stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of tood, 
fulness or weight in the stomach, sour eructations, 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, choking or sufo- 
cating sensations when in a lying posture, dimness of 


One Dollar a bottle. 





Stomach, 





vision, dots or webs before the sight, fever 4° 
dull pain in the head, deficiency of perspiratic® 
yellowness of thesainand eyes, pain in ule sive, 
| chest, 6s and sudden flushes of heat, burnits 
1 the fles 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free . 
em ofa he above named disorders 
PRICE, % cents Per Box. Sold by all drugg!s 
| _ Send « letter stamp to RADWAY & CO., N 
32 Warren street, New York. 


4@ latormation worth thousands will be sent you 
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Humorous, 


THE WEATHER, 








I meta man the other day; 

Yet, after all, I scarce know whether 
He's haman, for, O wonderfal! 

He said no word about the weather, 


You'll not believe the tale I tell, ‘ 

You'll call my conscience tongh as leathes; 
You don't believe the man is born 

Who doesn’t talk about the weather. 


We walked 4 block or two, and when 
At last we parted, with a feather 

You could have knocked me down, for he 
Had said no word about the weather. 


Oh let the dime museum men 

Go catch bim in their tricksy tether! 
Just cage bim tight, and label thus: 

The man who talks not of the weather! 


Where does he dwell? ThatI don’t know;' 
I only know we waiked together 

A block or two, Land the man 
Who said no word about the weather. 


But heaven be prais: d that there is one 
Whom we'd not crush between the nether 
And upper millstones! Hail, all hall 
The man who talks not of the weather, 
—U. N. NONE. 





Deep mystery—Bed of the ocean. 
Question of the hour— What is the time ? 


Sound investment — Purchasing a cor- 
net. 


A harder thing to keep than a secret— 
Money. 


Musical instrument for bootmakers—A 
shoe-horn.: 


A person who serves us through fire and 
water—The cook, 


The most appropriate wood for sewing- 
machines—Hew leck, 


Many a man has ruined his eyesight by 


sitting in the bar-room looking for work. 


Here is the latest conundrum out: What 
mixed number does the present year represent?— 
1s. 

Why should people never grumble at 
paying their gas-bills?—Because they are light ac- 
counts, 

In speaking of a winter storm, which 
part ofan animal might you jname?—It's nose, (It 
snows,) 

Conductor: 


first ride: 
yersilf?’? 


\t is true that doctors disagree, but a suf- 
ferer declares that they do not disagree half so much 
as thelr medicines do, 

Did you ever see a doctor kick a banana 
peel off the sidewalk or teil an acquaintance that he 
was sitting In a draught? 

The lion and the lamb may lie together 
in the future, but they caat hold a candle to a couple 
of lawyers In the present, 

It is no consolation tor a patient suff+r- 
Ing froma severe cold in the head to be told that 


ry 


colds always attack the weakest spot.’’ 

Dumley, who has treated Featherly toa 
“'gar from bis own private box: ‘*Not a (puff) bad 
Clgar—eb?’’ Featherly: N-o—not (puff) very bad!"’ 
“This is a sad and bitter world,’’ re- 


marked a gentleman of Irish extraction; ‘*we never 


strew flowerson a man’s grave until after he is 
lead,*? 


‘‘Fare.’”’ Pat, taking his 


“*¥is, sor—fair ter middlin’. An’ how's 


“IHumph!"’ grumbled the clock, “I don’t 
know of any one who is harder worked than I am— 


-4hoursa day, yearin aud year out.’? And then it 
struck, 


“All I can say definitely on the subject 
's nothing,** was the speech made by a Californian 
orator when called upen for bis views regarding the 
future of America, 


Angus, eyeing Archie’s scanty locks: 
“Archie, yeu’ve an awful thin heid!’* Archie, mis- 
apprehending him: ‘*Thin? It wassa thicker heid 
than yours, Angus!’ 


‘“Papa,’’ said little Johnny McSwilligan, 
‘‘when is a person in his dotage ¥** ‘*A man isin his 
doteage, Johnny, when ke is going with his first 
kirl,’* replied MeSwilligan. 


“Doctor, when do you think a man 
weighs most?’’ asked a patient who was undergoing 
4 course of dietary treatment. ‘‘When he steps on 
ny corns, ’* answered the doctor. 


An umbrella dealer tells us ‘‘how to 
open an umbrella without; damaging it.’’ It would 
be more important to know how to take your eyes 
off an umbrella without losing It. 


“I say, mamma,” said a youngster who 
had been laboring over a very tough wing of old 
chicken, ‘I think that this fowl must have been 
hatched from a hard-boiled egg.*’ 


One night at a country theatre, to the 
creat delight ef the audience, the bull-dog in the 
play, whose part was to seize the villain by the 
throat and hold on for dear life, succeeded in drag- 
xing trom under the actor’s collar the piece of liver 
which coaxed him on, and taking it before the foot- 
ights he sat down and quietly ate it, while the vil- 
lain escaped, 
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SPECIFIC No. 
Nervous Debit, Vital Weakness, 


Vials ar larg w 





¥ DRUGGISTS, or se ~ natpak doar rece ay it 


bri ~—liumphreys’ Medicine Co., 109 Pulten &t., b. Y. 
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= and eo AA ef LE a 
aoe v st Sewing Machine manufactured in the world, with 


which haveexpired Before the 
with the attachments, was sold 
but you can secure one of these machines 
vided your application comes in first, from your locality, and if you 
will keep in your home and show to those who call, ee our 
elegant and 


= own property. The art samples 

REE of cost. How can we do all this?—easily enough! We often 
as much as 62,000 or §5,000 in trade from even a smal! place, « 
our art samples have remained where they could be seen 
ortwo. We need one person in each locality, all over the country, 
and take this means of securing them at once. Those who write to 
ue at once, will secure, FREE, the very best Sewing Machine manu- 
factured, and the finest 
ever shown together in 


you but one cent, and ster you know all, should 
no further, why no harm is done. Wonderful as 
po capital-all is free Address at once, TRU E&CO » Augusta Maine. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September 


ventilation, the house presents superior advantages 
of location, being directly opposite the Institute, 


Music, Historical Society Hall, 

brary, and leading churches of all denominations, 
All household arrangements will be specially adapt- 

ed to the maintenance of a quiet, orderly home life, 


may desire to make for securing to their daughters the 
musical and literary advantages of the city. 

Mr. H. 
conduct the musical education of the young ladies, 
where oo other preference exists. 

Terms, $500 per year, for board and tuition in any 
class of the Packer Institute; payable, $300 at the 
opening of the year, and $200 in the following March. 
No deductions will be made for absence from any 
other cause than protracted illness, 

Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- 
penses of laundry, involve extra charges, which will | 
in nocase exceed cost. Sheets, pillow-cases, blankets 
and counterpanes furnished by each scholar. | 

Mrs, Ve Saussure cites, by permission, the following 


¢..g. 

Rev. EDWARD LATHROP, D. D., Stamford, Ct. 

BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Plains, N.Y. 

Rev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., 
ing Place, N. Y. 


Miss ABBY F.GOODSELL, Lady Principal of Vas- 
sar College. 

Pror. MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 

Pror. W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College. 

Pror, I. C. COULEY, Vassar College. 

Pror. H. VAN INGEN, 

Misses BONNEY and DILLAYE, Ogontz, Pa. 

Rev. C. H. HALL, D.D., 157 Montague st,, Brooklyn. 

PrRoF. ROB'T R. RAYMOND, 123 Henry st., Brooklyn. 
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$93 Sewing Machine Frag ! 


We want one person 
in their homesa Fine o' we oar 


iPuRs. s to or yo whee in 


ments. This machine 1s made after the SINGER patents, 


tents run out, this style machine, 
; it now sells for 

DERFUL THING ON EAKTH, 

ABSOLUTELY FREE, pro- 


seem to you the most WO 





HY We do not ask re % 
a for more than two months, and then they become 
are sent to you ABSOLU TELY 


a month 


eC assortment of works of high art 
merica. All particulars FREE by return 
card on which to writg to us will cost 

<= conclude to go 
t seems. you need 


Write at once; 


EDUCATIONAL. 





BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
the Mercantile Li- 





the furtherance of such arrangements as parents 


E. Arnold, the well known pianist, will 


REFERENCES: 
BACKUS, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute. 


#4 Irv- 
Trustees of Vassar College. 


Vassar College, 





WM. THAW, Pittsbergh, Pa. 


Hon. WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D. C. 


W. P. HALLIDAY, Cairo, ll. 
H. L. HALLIDAY, Cairo, Ill. 
¥F. J. PELZER, Charlestown, South Carolina. — 


ed o1 ed Cards, and 100 
Scrap Pictures, 10c. Ray Card Co. Clintonville, Ct 








Cc. ard Samples and 100 
8.M. Foote, Northford, c t 
Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc., and nice 
e Cards for 2c, Hill Pub, Co., Cadiz. Ohio. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than atanything else in the world, Either sex ; all ages. ( oat- 
Terms FKEE. Address, TRUK & Cu., Augusta, Maine 


NewsScrapPictures, 5.8 
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TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEBES. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen o 


measure their own heads with accuracy : 


FOR WiG8, INCHES, a AND SCALPS, 


The round of the 


American howe. All replies must be received 
Ee. The above premiums are awarded abeolutely free. You receive 


previous to March 16th when contest 
you may get = wait, Write at ence, 


Dearborn 8t, Chicago, 
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out PLANO AND ORGAN *';”. 
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Mrs. N. B, De Saussure, for five years Assistant to | No. 2. “From forehead as far as bald. 
the Lady Principal at Vassar ‘College, will open the | y over the head to neck. | No. 2, Over forehead as 
o. 3% From ear to ear far as requl 
house No. 171 Joralemon Street, for the benefit of over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the | No. 4. From ear to ear the head. 


round the forehead, 
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FREE HOMESTEADS 
For YOURSELF, your WIFE 
and your CHILDREN 


HEALTHY, PROS- 











‘THE GRANDEST COLONIZATION ENTERPRISE EVER OFFERED TO A HOME- LOVING PEOPLE. 


| THE PEOPLE’S HOMESTEAD CO. | 


' WARRANTY DEED, FREE OF INCUM 


READ OUR PROPOSITION, 
This Company own and control 20,000 acres of land 
% feet above the 


tile pine land. 
To enhance the value of all this land by large and 
the Company propose tu give L 

away a portion o this oly sane nm cottage alters, 
and five, ten, twenty d gere tracta, suit- 
able for orange grove and vegetab le culture, and to 
oe a © who accept this — _ ae their name and 

we will send an 


WARRANTY DEED OPTION BOND, 
Stirhentiier the bolder to one ofthe Tollowing tar 


vider to one © wing liacts 





which entitles t 

as 5 ‘ 

TRACTS ge ACRE TRACTS, 
RACTA, AC TRACTS, 

E SITES AND? BU MINES tots. 

The above tracts, cottage sites and business lots con- 


® sist of about one half our lands, By giving away one- 


haif and rere ving the balance, we expect the price 
to quadruple within 4 year, as many will undoubt- 
edly settle and improve, although this 19 optional 
ree, wi no conditions as to settle- 
ment or improvements. 

This land will be allotted asa 
AND EQUIT 
with no preferences. 
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LE MANNER, and 
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Tract, in one 


BRANCE. TITLE PERFECT. 


the deed executed if the lo ation or land does not suit you 
and the 25 cts. expense will be returned in such case. But 
it ia he pe d you will accept this proporition in the spirit ia 
which it is presented, tliat of securing property for your 
one or children, — bh must increase in value from year 

LEROY ar by reason of :apid settiement and Fi ‘OR ments 


MARION COUNTY, FLORIDA. 


anaes im ane aroun ‘. 
MARION CO... YLOKIDA, ten miles from Ox ‘ala, 
the county seat, » thriving town of 3,500 inhatitant« 
It isall high, dry, rolling pine land, free from wet spo's, 
and one of the healthiest locations in Florida — Tie 
SILVER SPRINGS, OCALA & GULF KAILROAD, 
rune e it. 





of this pabhie ad, in speaking of this land, 
say 

AY 1 ‘choulé think 85,000 no extraordin- 
ary price for our one-half interest of only 
| 160 acres so favorably situated, fora town 
with a handsome and ornamental depot 
already established, and such fine pros- 
pects of local importance, It is all high, 
|dry, rolling and fertile pine land, and 
! there is no more healthy location in Klor- 
ida, The surrounding country, as well 
as this land, is especially adapted to 
ORANGE and VEGETABLE culture, as 
wellas toupland rice, long ataple cotton, 
At and choice varieties of tobacco.’’ 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





There has not been a season for many 
years when so much depended on the trim- 
mings of gowns and mantles as the pres- 
ent. And, happily, according to the rules 
of supply and demand, designers and 
manufacturers appear to have made un- 
usual efforts to meet the wants of their 
customers, 

The best and most costly class of dresses 
are trimmed this year with a bordering at 
the edge, of tur or some handsome class of 
embroidery and galon, Woollen materials 
have been treated as the ground work of 
some specially elaborate embroideries in 
all gold, all silver, all steel, or the three 
blended with copper, or two interblended. 
Except in jet, beads give place a great deal 
to metallic threads, which are employed 
for the appliques and other embroideries 
alone, or mixed with cord. 

A bandsome illustration of the perfection 
to which this metaliic thread embroidery 
may be brought, isa band of black velvet 
half a yard deep worked al! over with palm 
leaves in bronze, green, heliotrope metal- 
lic tones, the interstices between the leaves 
eut away, leaving a magnificent guipure 
for bordering the hem of a gown —brilliant 
and yet subdued in coloring, and of exqul- 
site design. Two.inch and 3-inch wide 
galona, with a straight edge wrought In 
gold on velvet of almostevery color, are 
prepared for trimming. It is supposed 
that a great deal of silver will be used, 

This is not good for trade, as no class of 
goods are more perishable than silver em- 
broideries; even when made of the best 
metallic thread, they are apt to tarnish. 
Some of the most beautiful trimmings of 
the year are a combination of gold and sil- 
ver threads, which are prepared as bodice 
trimmings as well as galons 

For ball gowns these same metallic 
threads have been applied to tulle of a firm, 
durable and substantial make, and most 
attractive dress fronts and trimmings is 
worked as a border with gold thread on 
white tulle, having flowers scattered all 
over in various metallic colorings appro- 
priate to the flower, 

Gimp, as we remember it some ten, or 
may be fifteen years ago, has come back to 
us; but, like all resuscitations, has under- 
goue many important changes. There are 
no beads upon the new gimops, but they are 
finely wrought, and various sizes of fine 
cord are employed tor the exigencies of the 
patterna, which are all arabesque in style. 

The special fashion of the season are bre- 
telles and very elaborate epaulettes at- 
tached to trimmings for the front of the bo- 
dice, to be put on as braces; sometimes 
there is but one epaulette used, and this is 
attached only to one side trimming, but 
mostly they are employed in pairs, 

These trimmings are to be had in all the 
colors to be found in the season's materials. 
Electric blue and mousse green are often 
blended, and there is much to adinire in 
the ingenuity and beauty of the combina- 
tions, A cascade of gimp drops and tags 
cover the top of the ara, 

Crochet galons aud detachable triminings 
are also extremely fashionable; they last 
for years, and are inade of the best silk, 
but naturally, considering the labor they 
represent, are costly. This work is adapted 
to the bretelles. 

Into nearly everyth ng, whether it be 
bretelles straig:.t-edged gitips, or the em- 


broidery on transparent canvas,which is so | 
| pins, which are sold with pearl heads in? 


fashionable, the metallic thread is invaria 
bly introduced, and some of the fine cords 
used in the gimiyps are made ot it. 

Besides the straight-edged metallic trim- 
mings, Lbowever, there are many which 
take the form of appliques, line a succes- 
sion of shells, entirely couiposed of metal- 
lic embroidery. The kiod of gimp usually 
employed in inferior gold tor theatrical 
trimmings bas been greatly enbanced, and 
brought out in a number of tresh designs, 
made in such mixtures as gold and electric 
blue. 

In }t, the beads are as great a feature as 
they bave ever b en, for in mourning it is 
only the glistening of well-cut beads that 
can relieve the som breness, and the new 
trimmings are exceeding!y beautilul. 

Stee! ornaments are now once awain fash- 
jonable, especially when they are well cut, 
and a number of clasps bave been brought 
outin liea of buckles, which, by the bye, 
mave a great deal of trouble, as they only 


need the belt being pinned in on either 
side, before It ls pul on, an i then hook:d 
in the centre 

Possibly the recent conference t ladies 
which has decided that 2 
small birds shal) nger 
a fas! na 6 | : ge an 
neta, may have e effact i - P 
the use of feathers Phat the destruct 


of small birds is a most reprehensible prac- 
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tice no one will deny; buat those at all in- 
structed in the mysteries of feather mak- 
ing know that we are indebted largely to 
the domestic poultry yard tor the majority 
of the birds used in millinery. It is the 
exception where the veritable bird, as it 
pretends to be, is used. An enormous in- 
dustry is the manipulation of barndoor 
feathers into elegant plumes and birds of 
gorgeous plumage, which defy detection. 
Dye, padding, and glue and gum, deftly 
used, can effect much. 

The detachable ornaments in the Gobelin 
mixture of electric blue and reseda, which 
are supposed to resemble old tapestry in 
tone, and entirely made of tinsel thread 
and cord, are most artistic. There are also 
a number of tinsel gimps mixed with a 
color, gold and terra-cotta, gold or blue, or 
any combination needed. These go by the 
name of “Bulgarian.” 

Many of the galons have sinall loops at 
the edge, with a bead in the centre of each 
loop. There is alarge classof gold-ground- 
ed, slightly transparent galons with this 
edge, covered all over with pendant tassels 
of beads, such as brown on gold, ruby on 
gold, and soon, Thereis bardly any silk 
used in the new gimps; they are entirely 
com posed of tinsel thread, though it would 
be diflicult for the inexperienced to believe 
so. Where beads are intermixed, as they 
often are, they are altogether of a new 
form—round, and lined with gold and 
silver; superior to the cut bead and blend 
well with the tinsel. 

Another galon is formed of cord, and 
made in the loom, very open, interwoven 
in geometric designs; this is made in every 
color, with gold or silver. The finer speci- 
mens are most admirably wrought, and 
consequently costly, as in the case of bre- 
telles and epaulettes in shades of brown 
tinsel. 

The variety is endless, some of the gold 
or silver galons are covered all over with 
thick-set loops in color, Sets of trimmings, 
consisting of a bodice piece, cutis, epau- 
lettes and yoke pieces, with strips tor back 
and front of bodice and cloak, are ofien 
made in one color or many. 

Beads bave been much improved this 
season, in other ways some of the open 
applique trimmings tor laying on gowns 
are mnade in glass and pearl beads, per- 
haps, being a light tender apricot. 

Ample preparations are made for panel 
trimmings on skirta in the corded gimps 
and beadings Some of the eppliques for 
intermixing with pompadour silks are 
really lovely with their gold ground work 
and colored flowers upon them. They are 
hardly so much to be admired, however, 
as some copper, oxydised gold and steel 
trimminge, nade of waved tones of cord, 
with drops between. 

Girdles of all kinda, for gowns and man- 
tlea, intended rather to be looped at the 
side than worn round the waist, have been 
brought out in delicate colorings, as well as 
in black and dark tones, some with the 
cord completely hidden by beads; the 
drops, acorns and other devices have a 
ground work of cork, proportionately light. 

There is an endeavor on the part of 
manufacturers to supersede the elaborate 
braidings on gowns by movable orna- 
ments There are sets for dreases, consist- 
ing o! a yard and a half for the skirt, of 
cord trimming in all colors, quite half a 
yard deep, and cuff and bodice trimmings; 
these are new and handsome. 

Bows are now secured with smal! visible 


all colors, and also set with single ame 
thysta, topaz, and other stones—usetu! 
tritles. 





Odds and Ends. 
NOVELTIES IN DECORATION, 

A work which is effective and suitable 
to the season is fir cone decoration. It is 
easy and pleasant to carry out, and can be 
turned to excellent account, with a smal! 
amount of taste and skill I do not mean 
the work formerly so popular, consisting 


| of stit! arrangements of the segments ot 


the cone, laid close together and glued on; 
nor to the mixtures of oak apples and 
licben, beech nuts and walnuts, practiced 
by many amateur hands; but a graceful 
manipulation of the pliant twigs of the 
larch fir, interspersed with clusters of the 
sinall cones that belong to it. 

Photograph screens and trames, pipe 
racks and brackets, low fir screens for 
standing in an empty grate, the tops and 
sides of boxes, the outside of pairs of bel- 
ows, can be ornamented in this style. The 
twigs must be cut or pulled from the tree, 





pins that fasten them to the wooden frame 
work are knocked into them. They will not 
bend and twist about, to form a sort of pat- 
tern, as treshly cut ones will. 

The foundation—frame or whatever it 
may be—is first painted some color with 
sach paint as colored enamel, dark oak, 
bronze, or deep terra cotta, according to 
fancy, and left to dry. Then the twigs 
and cones are arranged on in some effec- 
tive way with ordinary black pins rather 
caretully knocked tn, and not too deeply. 
A wire cutter, a small useful instrument 
that is bought for a trifle, should be em- 
ployed in just cutting off the heads of the 
pins, so that they show but little when the 
second coat of paint is added. This is 
freely done over the whole surface in and 
out of the interstices, and well over the 
cones. When thisisall dry the work is 
finished, except that a touch of gold, silver, 
or bronze paint (that sold in little stone 
bottles and called Florentine liquid paint) 
may be added as an improvement 

In silver the effect is particularly good, 
as it reminds one of silver firs, with a dash 
of hoar frost over them. 

The arrangement of the cones and tend- 
rils must, of course, depend on the taste 
and ingenuity of the worker, and the el- 
tect accordingly; but it is best to mass the 
small cones at the top or one side of a pho- 
tograph frame, and again at the opposite 
side, at the base, allowing the twigs to or- 
nament one side, andarather stout twig 
end the opposite lower corner. This work 
may be carried out in gold, or silver, or 
bronze paint, having previously been 
painted white. 

For indoor winter work nothing could 
be more suitable, andit would enable many 
a busy pair of hands to offer a pretty, ac- 
ceptable present on abirthday. The lichen 
on the twigs should be removed, as it will 
not take the paint well. 

Painting all sorts of articles is still popu- 
lar. Oue fancy during the last few months 
has been to paint garden wicker chairs 
each of a different color; and bright and 
pretty these look, scattered over a lawn. 

Another to “enamel paint’’ the house- 
hold baths and hot-water jugs. The white 
euamel tor the inside of the baths is very 
successful, aod the exterior is painted the 
same ocolcr as the hot-water cans, so that 
the two match. Each room may have a 
different color. Then the lawn tennis 
baskets, containing a jug in the centre, 
and several glasses hung round by their 
handles, are also colored to fancy in the 
same way. 

There appears to be a great taste for hav- 
ing everything in a bedroom painted the 
same color, including all the wooden 
frames (made of split pieces of knobby 
wood, neatly joined at the corners and af- 
terwards colored), and one of the last ideas 
is to join three straw bottle “envelupes”’ 
together, paint them once or twice to ren- 
der them quite stiff, tie a rather broad rib- 
bou round the centre, with a loop at the 
back to suspend tue whole, and make a 
wall receptacle for flowers, ferns, or grass. 

These “envelopes’’ are the straw covers 
that wine bottles come packed in from the 
wine merchants, Good ones should be se- 
lected. With a little taste these can be 
made to look really pretty and ornamental, 
and a coarse tumbler can be fitted into each 
ot them to hold water for the flowers. 

Quaint-shaped brown flat glass bottles, 
such as areto be found in some parts of 
India with rose water, and in Ceylon, and 
used by the pilgrims, are now occasionally 
to be seen, suspended by a ribbon from a 
hook in the wall, having previously had a 
delicate spray of lowers painted on one 
side. 
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PROFESSIONAL BsGGARS.—A German 
paper has been very much startled to find 
that the beggars of Brussels have mapped 
the city out into districts, and have them- 
selves arranged who isto work each sec- 
tion on certain days. But there is really 
nothing new in this, 

Almost every beggar's lodging house in 
England, where the habitual tramps con- 

at the end of the day, hac its regis- 
ter—sometimes written and kept with 
care—in which tbe houses in the neighbor- 
hood or along certain routes are described 
from the beggars’ point of view. 

Begging 18 & profession which runs in 
families, and a good deal of valuable 
“lore” is passed on from father to son, and 
trom one generation to another. There are 
signs and watchwords which pass current 
among the fraternity, and which it is some- 
times useful for the non-professional) per- 
son to know. A certain motion of the 
thumb will cause the most persistent pro- 


fessional beggar to cease his importunities, | 


and even to entertain some sort of res pect 


> those should be selected which have | for the person making it 
stere nes in twos and threes, as well | It is a curious fact, show ng the bhoid 
. wie “i which superstition has got on their minds 
s end twies that oo a lf a policeman turns out a professional 
o | 43 ai , L426 , —_ 
& . , beggars’ pocket, there is one thing be 1s 
ground uncer fr trees Will not answer, a8 | almost certain to 


they are brittie, and break off whe. the 


find there—a piece of 
coal, which he carries for luck. 





Confidential Correspondents. 


L. H. W.—The raffieisan unlawtal lot 
tery. 

BERTIZ.—A person born In the United 
States is a citizen, and can vote without being nata- 
ralized, 


C. J.—The states that have prohibition 
laws are Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Kansas and Jowa. 


Jackson.—The head of the British Cab- 
inet is the First Lord of tie Treasury; he is known 
as the Premier or I’rime Minister. 


M. D. D.—A man is not bound to sup- 
port his wife away from his home if he has provided 
a home for her and she should leave without sufficient 
cause. 

DEBATE. —The first railroad in the United 
States was used for carrying freight at the granite 
quarries, Quincy, Mass., in 1826. The first pas- 
senger railroad was the Baltimore and Uhio, in 
18m. 


MATRIMONY.—The cost of the convey- 
ances used at weddings falls upon the the bridge- 
groom; the bridecake, as forming part of the wed- 
ding breakfast, isprovided by the parents of the 
bride. 


Percy H.—Poste restante is French for 
resting (i. e., undistributed) post; it is a department 
in a post-office where letters not marked are kept till 
the addressees call for them. The arrangement is for 
the convenience of travelers. 


Presto.—“Apprebend” is a word of 
smaller meaning than ‘‘comprebend.’’ You may 
apprehend much which you eannot comprehend. To 
apprehend ismerely to mentally perceive or con- 
ceive; tocomprebend is tothoroughly understand, 
In actual use, however, this distinction is not always 
observed. 

R. W.—Postage stamps may easily be re- 
moved from an album by placing over them a piece of 
damped linen which has previously been steeped in 
warm water. This will cause the gum to soften, and 
the stamp may then be easily removed and placed 
between two sheets of biotting-paper to dry. 


MAMMOTH.—For a few weeks you must 
make the lad say ‘‘Uh!'’ before every speech that be 
makes, The effect is curious as regards the stammer- 
ing. Make him utter frequently the roliing sound 
of ‘*r’’--thus, er-r-r-r-r-r--and not let him be laugh- 
ed at while he is practicing. He will soon improve 
if you are patient. 

HgeTTig,.—The New York Herald, New 
York Times or Chicago Tribune might serve your 
purposes. 2. Thereisno remedy for the eyes in 
short sightedness save glasses. 3. Your other ques- 
tions cannot beansweredin this column. Send a 
postal addressed to yourself, and we will forward the 
information required. 


PuzzLep. —The main idea of Henry 
George's theory, is that all the land in a country be- 
longs Lo the people thereof, and that all taxes should 
be levied upon land. Notax should be laid upon im- 
provements such as houses, street improvements, etc. 
Taxes in his opinion, help to keep back improve- 
ments, whereas taxing the land to its full market 
value, would induce people to improve and make it 
productive, thus aiding progress, The present ad- 
dress is New York. 


M. B.—We are strongly of opinion that 
the habit of taking powdered alum with a view to 
the reduction of corpulence is a very bad one indeed. 
You are more likely to permanently injure the coats 
of the stomach than to gain the object you have in 
view. Alltreatmentof the kind you mention will 
probably be futile. You bad much better knock off 
sugar, fat, beer, etc., from your diet: take plenty 
of exercise, with perhaps an occasional Turkish bath, 
and trust to physical, ratber than to medicinal, means 
for the relief of your burden. 


CoLLins.—The reference is tothe English 
Far! Ferrers who was executed In 1760 for the murder 
of his steward, was not only granted a few days’ ex- 
tension of the time between his sentence and his ex- 
ecution, but was further allowed, *‘in consideration 
of bis rank, tobe hanged with a silken rope.’’ He 
wentto Tyburnin hisown landau, drawn by six 
horses, and attired in his wedding sull, and was atas 
inuch pains to ‘*die game’’as though he had been a 
highwayman. The carriage in which he rode to exe- 
cution was never used afterwarda, but allowed to rot 
away in a garden at Acton. 


A. W.—If you really cared for the man, 
we should say, ‘‘Never mind his backwardness in 
the matter of address and manners.’* Asit is, you 
you do not care for him, and he makes you wince by 
his vulgarity. Very good! Now, suppose that you 
marry him; your parents will not receive him, and 
he will probably—and naturally—say, ‘Then they 
sha'n’t see you.’’ You will be constantly reproach- 
ed for giving yourself airs; you will learn to rebel; 
and finally you may hate your husband. And all for 
what’ Simply because you Care not say ‘*No*’ to a 
man whom you already despise! If you do marry, you 
almost deserve the worst that can befall you. 


WinNNIk. — The philosophical system 
which you indicate is Known as idealism or immater- 
ialism, and is, in thiscountry and England, special- 
ly associated with Bishop Berkeley, It denies the 
existence of bodies, holding that thelr appearances 
are werely ideas or perceptions of the subject—that 
is, the person who sees the phenomenon, Idealism 
is called subjective when it teaches that these ideas 
are produced by the mind, and objective when it at- 
tributes them to the Almighty. Modern idealism 
was anticipated in classic times by Zeno, and after- 
wards by Plato. Berkeley, developing Locke, Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz, did much to revive it. 
The founders of the great schools of German idealism 
—the subjective, the objective, and the absolute—are 
respectively Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, 


Greco.—The first attempt at laying the 
Atlantic cable was made by two American vessels, 
the Niagara and Susquehanna, and two British ves- 
sels, the Leopard and Agamemnon. After they had 
sailed a few miles the cable snapped: it was repaired, 


but after 30 miles of wire had been paid out it snap- 


ped again, and ihe veseels returned A second at- 
tempt was successf al tion between the 
“ Was August, 1658. The 
sula ew " gTacually became 

au . wer ranst ng intelligence 
ease September 4, 1a% . new pany wae 

' 2 c y is, 1s © Great Eastern was 
gaged Lo lay 2300 miles of wire with 25, 000 toms bur- 
| gen. 2% It has beeu estimated that the mean 


depth of the ocean is 1577 fathoms, or 11, 562 feet. 
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